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r------ Another Low Tariff Bargain —--—-- 








Another opportunity presented itself to cooperate with a great English 
publisher in the manufacture of a large edition of books. The printing 
of our sets while the big edition was being made, the economy of foreign 
manufacture and our own Low Tariff;—this happy combination of 
favorable conditions makes it possible to offer 


A Beautiful Imported Set of FOR ONLY 


Charles Dickens’, Tr 
Best Books 


5 Volumes Bound in Red and Gold, Duotone Illustrations 
3000 Pages Printed from New Plates, on Bible Finish Paper 


conn Set 


This is your opportunity to obtain at a very low price a well bound, uniform set of 
the Cream of Dickens;—the Most Entertaining Novels Ever Written. 


But You Must Be Prompt ‘t.*this Remarkable Bargain 
Our portion of the English Edition is 


Only 3000 Sets 


When they are gone there can be no more at the Reduced Price 


enn sss ss 


USE THIS COUPON 
Owing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the ail | Sant Your 


chaser. By a special rate, we as publishers can send the book 


for 30c if charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the vty 
press, add 30c to your remittance. We suggest this be done, as 
the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. r er oO ay 


McClure’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. ad a 
Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of 4 os 


Dickens. Address 





OREO DI UAC | McClure’s Magazine 


251 Fourth Avenue 





The Charm of Dickens 


Where other writers have thousands 
of admirers, Dickens has millions. 
He is equally beloved by a!! classes, 
because his stories go straight to 
the heart. 

He possessed to a remarkable de- 
gree the power to delineate charac- 
ter. His people are regarded more 
as human beings than mere charac- 
ters in books. 

And his tales:—You open a book 
and immediately a flood of delight- 
ful entertainment bursts upon you. 
You are unconscious of the effort of 
reading; you forget the printed 
page. So wonderful is the charm 
of Dickens that you seem to ex- 
perience the things portrayed. 
Where else will you find such lum- 
bering comfortable old stage coaches 
filled with such good company? 
Where else can you enter such dear 
old-fashioned inns, pull your chair 
before a rousing fire, and pass the 
evening with such jolly’ compan- 
ions? 

In what other books will you find 
such vivid contrasts? Here the 
most joyous of humor, there sombre 
tragedy. Then passages of infi- 
nite tenderness, followed by scorch- 
ing denunciations of laws and cus- 
toms that oppress the poor, the 
down-trodden, the weak. 

The debtor’s prison, the almshouse, 
the thieves’ dens, the foundling 
asylum, quaint corners of old Lon- 
don, rural old England, Paris seeth- 
ing in the grip of the French Revo- 
lution; you see them all. 

Finishing one of his books is like 
parting with old and dear friends; 
you cannot remain away long, be- 
cause Dickens is one of the few au- 
thors you can read over and over 
again, each time finding new inter- 
est and charm. 
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in business and _ politics. 


this article, and it is a good one. It shows, 
man thinks on important topics of the day. 


STRIKE, by Inez Haines Gillmore. 
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Good Things to Come 


Ray STANNARD BAKER needs no introduction to those of you who stand at the top 
The subject he has chosen for an article which he has written for 


Harper’s WeeEkxty is THE SMALL BUSINESS MAN. 


Mr. Baker has put his heart into 
among other things, what the small business 


LABOR, CAPITAL, OPPRESSION, SABOTAGE, and the I. W. W., all meeting in a 


conflict on the Pacific Coast—which side do you think was fair? 


Read THE MARYSVILLE 


Locking up our national resources to prevent them from being exploited has been the 


is the present business) McGrecor will have 


an article in this issue called UNLOCKING THE WEST, describing the way in which this 


is being done with the greatest benefit to our national wealth. 


James Montcomery F ace has drawn a cartoon of MR. HOUSTON and MR. LANE, 
sitting at a table talking over their western policy. 


of cartoons by Richards called ONE YEAR 


Sports will be covered in this issue by an article on BASEBALL, by G. W. Axelson. 
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IV—Robert W. Chambers 


He used to be an artist and now he makes more than $60,000 a year 
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Good-by 


R. HEARST has about decided to leave the 

Democratic party because Woodrow Wil- 
son will not fight Mexico. It must have been 
with reluctance that Mr. Hearst reached this 
decision. Being a large mine owner in Mexico, 
and also being proprietor of newspapers which 
thrive on violent sensations like war, he must 
have hesitated to urge the country to a course 
which would mean profit to him but death and 
poverty to thousands. Only the highest sense of 
duty could have driven him. He thinks the 
President no longer represents his party. The 
greater part of it, he says, “is in open revolt 
against the futility of his Mexican policy, and the 
subservience of his attitude toward Great Brit- 
ain.” He then goes on to tell the Progressives 
not to be quite so progressive, so that they can 
get together with the Republicans, and form a 
party satisfactory to Mr. Hearst. This can be 
done “‘by abating somewhat the forward march of 
the Progressives and quickening the stride of Re- 
publicans.” Harprer’s WEEKLY belongs to no 
party, but it has the highest admiration for the Ad- 
ministration, now burdened with the heavy duty 
of steering the United States along the path of 
progress and morality, in domestic problems and 
in foreign complications. Harprer’s WEEKLY 
has indeed such belief in the talents of the Presi- 
dent and in the intelligent trust the people have 
in him, that it is inclined to think the Adminis- 
tration may survive even the defection of Mr. 
Hearst. In one issue of the Chicago Examiner, 
owned by Mr. Hearst, we notice two articles. 
The first states that we ought to interfere in 
Mexico in order to show the Mexicans how to 
establish a stable government. The other shows 
how much homicide there is in the United States. 
Maybe there is plenty to do at home. 


Governor Colquitt 


MBITION in moderation is not a vice, but 

in excess it greatly weakens the moral fiber. 
There are indications that Governor Colquitt 
wishes to go to the Senate, and apparently he 
thinks he would be more likely to get there by 
playing upon local excitement than by coéper- 
ating in the President’s efforts to maintain peace. 
Texas is one of the most valuable and interesting 
parts of the United States. Not only its re- 
sources and its energies, but its progressiveness 
in city government and in other ways, have at- 
tracted widespread attention. It is so large 
and so strong that it could easily defeat Mexico 
alone, but this very strength should make it will- 
ing to take a generous view. That the United 








States is so much stronger than Mexico is what 
enables Woodrow Wilson to handle the situation, 
not with barbarous and outworn pride, but 
with modern enlightenment, and with an eye 
to the ultimate welfare of Mexico herself and 
of our nation. 


Brevity 


HE story of creation was told, as Joseph 
Medill Patterson observed in the Fourth 
Estate, in a few hundred words. Lord Bacon did 
not require much space to write comprehensive 
essays on great subjects. 








| 
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Usually a person who | 


wishes to write for HARPER’s WEEKLY would like | 
about eight thousand words for one idea, and | 
sometimes he would prefer a book or even a series | 


of books. What we most want is a large number 
of very short articles on news of the day and 
tendencies of the day, running from three hundred 
to seven hundred words, but if anybody knows 
where to get these, we don’t. 


The Case of Tenney 


S a playwright, as an editor, and as an expert | 
student of baseball, Mr. Patterson has our | 
admiration, but as a critic of Woodrow Wilson | 


and foreign affairs we deem him obsolete: 


Editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY: 

Sir: I deplore your selection of Tenney for first base in 
the All Time American Nine. Tenney was the Woodrow 
Wilson of baseball—a fine machine with everything but 
human interest. Why didn’t you select Connor, Anson, 
Brouthers, Chance or Eagle-Eye Jake Beckley, especially 
Eagle-Eye Jake. Was it because these men all exude mas- 
culinity while Tenney was more neutral, and you are the 
organ of feminism? 

Indignantly, 
Joseph Medill Patterson. 


Mr. Patterson’s rage over the Mexican policy 
which Mr. Wilson is pursuing, and which we are 
applauding, we treat with genial superiority. 
Woodrow Wilson, in our opinion, has a good deal 
more human interest than he would have if he 
were barking loudly. If Tenney played first 
base as well as Wilson holds down his job, our 
selection was no error. We admit, however, we 
are surer of Wilson than we are of Tenney. We 
thought of the men named by Patterson and 
also of Jake Daubert, and in our hearts we are 
not sure that the whole team should not have 
been made up of contemporaries. The 100-yard 
dash record is being continually broken. Why 
should we not believe that, with the immense at- 
tention to baseball, the level of achievement is 
constantly rising? Possibly Clarkson or Rad- 
bourne or any old-time pitcher would be knocked 
out of the box today. 
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Education in the Service 


N connection with Mr. Post’s series, we may 
point out that Mr. Josephus Daniels, in es- 
tablishing schools on board ship and welfare 
workers to look after the men, is moving in the 
Navy in the direction recommended by Mr. Post 
in the Army—the response to this policy has been 
a large increase in the number of enlistments. 


Pensacola 


OMETH the Pensacola Commercial Asso- 

ciation and deposeth and saith in a letter 
to Harper’s WEEKLY from its president, C. E. 
Dobson, that Pensacola should be included in 
the “more important ports of the Gulf with 
reference to the Panama Canal,” rather than 
with those next in importance. The letter ad- 
mits that Mobile’s exports and imports for the 
last fiscal year amounted to $31,499,178, while 
Pensacola’s were $21,341,320, but argues that 
Mobile’s commerce since 1880 has increased but 
315 per cent., while Pensacola’s has increased 
about 1000 per cent. So it is easy to calculate 
that unless Mobile mends her pace Pensacola 
will overtake her. Further it is asserted that 
while the Mobile harbor is 27 feet in depth, that 
of Pensacola is from 30 to 32 feet in depth, and is 
in fact the finest harbor on the Gulf Coast. 


| We should be glad to admit this, except that we 


should immediately hear from all the other 
Gulf ports. It would seem that every citizen 
of New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, Pensacola, 
Tampa, and Key West is distinguished for 


* Pride in his Port, 
Defiance in his eye.” 


Other interesting facts are mentioned in this 
letter, such as the projected digging of a canal 
between Mobile and Pensacola bays, in which 
event Pensacola as well as Mobile will have an 
all-water route to the Birmingham district. The 
letter contains no mention of Pensacola’s justly 
celebrated Red Snapper fisheries; and any one 
who has once tasted a dish of Baked Red Snapper 
with Chilean Sauce, cooked in Pensacola itself, 
will willingly elect that fair city to any position 
of eminence her hospitable citizens may desire. 


Trust Policies 
ORMER Attorney-General Wickersham has 


been protesting against the anti-trust program 
of the present Administration. He has recited 
the number and the effectiveness of the prosecu- 
tions brought by him under Mr. Taft. It is clear 
that there is an essential difference in policy be- 
tween him and Mr. McReynolds. When the 
Standard Oil Company and the American To- 
bacco Company were dissolved, Mr. Wickersham 
professed himself entirely satisfied. The stock 
of both companies went up to unprecedented 
figures and Wall Street is reported to have sung, 
“Dissolve Us Again.” Mr. McReynolds be- 
lieves that the dissolution of a trust is effectively 
accomplished only when there are separate owners 
of the different parts, and he believes also that a 
few prosecutions carried to the full length will be 
more effective than many prosecutions with results 
like those reached in the Oil and Tobacco cases. 





A Bad Appointment 
OVERNOR JOHN M. SLATON of Georgia 


regarded his ambition and not his fame in 
the appointment of W. S. West to the Senate, 
to succeed the late Senator Bacon. There could 
hardly have been chosen a more egregious reac- 
tionary or one so little likely to reflect credit 
upon the state. West will be as effective as 
Senator Stephenson; he will be able to rise in 
his seat and make the motions of offering a 
petition or introducing a bill while the page and 
the clerks do the rest. The appointment is 
significant only as an indication that Slaton will 
become a candidate for the remainder of Senator 
Bacon’s term, instead of contesting with Senator 
Hoke Smith for the long term. Both Slaton and 
Smith are from Atlanta, in the northern part of 
the state, while South Georgia feels that one seat 
in the Senate belongs to it. If Senator West is 
the type of progressive Slaton thinks should 
represent Georgia in the Senate, the people of 
Georgia may conclude that Slaton has taken his 
own measure. 


Fodder 


tees Democrats are doing wonderfully well in 
Congress, but they are a bit weak on civil 
service. This is a natural result of hunger, but 
nevertheless it should be fought by the enlight- 
ened friends of the party. The Shields Bill pro- 
vides for the throwing out of office on June first 
of all clerks in the various United States courts. 
Here’s hoping the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress will have sense enough to beat the bill and 
not force the President to veto it. 


Emancipation 


‘ spirit of the New Freedom is spreading. 
Witness the railroads of New Jersey peti- 
tioning for the repeal of “‘all laws that, in effect, 
require or permit free transportation to public 
officials, whether state or otherwise, and to enact 
a law that will prohibit railways from giving any 
such official free transportation or will permit his 
soliciting or receiving the same.” 

This is good, but the prohibition should go 
even further and prevent any one from riding on 
passes except employees in the performance of 
their duties. The courageous policy of “mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for tribute” 
would be economical, and would win support. 


A Move Ahead 


PROFOUND problem of the clergy today 

is how to make itself most useful in the prac- 
tical problems of the present. The Religious 
Citizenship League has been organized to ex- 
tend all over the country. The president is the 
well-known progressive author, Rev. Walter 
Rauschenbusch. The General Secretary is Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss, 82 Bible House, New York City, 
to whom inquiries should be sent. The first 
situation to be studied is unemployment. This 
movement has vast possibilities ahead of it. If 
the Church is rightly related to current political 
and economic difficulties, it will be of immeasur- 
able use in solving them. 
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The Girl Question 


O study could be more fruitful than that of 
the home from which the girl comes, the 
wages of the father, the breakdown of authority 
because parents are no longer able to order the 


goings and comings of the girl who adds to the | 


| 


| 


scanty earnings, the unsupervised hours of | 


leisure in the pleasure resorts with free drinking 
and unruly dancing, the immense stimulus of 


modern excitement in its myriad forms of love | 


scenes on films, of racy vaudeville, of lurid drama. 
The mighty urge toward freedom of all present 
tendency, the casting off of authority, the leap 


The Voting Women of Idaho 


HE Idaho women, with the ballot in their | 
hands, have furnished a distinguished ex- | 


ample of the right sort of support for a brave and 
effective public officer, engaged in Public Health 
and Sanitation. James H. Wallis was given ex- 


' 


traordinary powers as Sanitary Inspector, he has | 


waged a relentless war against impure food, un- 


sanitary butcher-shops and dairies, misleading | 


drug labels, misbranded foods and drugs, short 


| weights, and even unsanitary jails and poor- 


into the stream of life before maturity—these | 
swift currents have seized the untrained youth | 


of our generation. Can anything short of a 
strong adult nature, ethically reinforced, with- 
stand the pressure of modern life, where change 
and hurry have been substituted for orderly 
development inside protected areas? 

Girls, before they are cast adrift in the indus- 
trial swirl, need the building up of moral reserve. 
What vague intuition can be pitted against the 
pleasant supper and the dance? What unde- 
veloped resource can be 
present temptation? 


The Answer 


HERE is needed the reserve of patient 
years of belief in a moral order, of trust 
in the presence of love. The modern girl is 
widely separated from her mother—separated 
not only in space, but in love. 
busy devising substitutes for central controls. 
We are planning and even legislating such “so- 
cial controls” as public dance halls that shall 
be supervised. A supervised dance hall is far 
better than an unsupervised dance hall. But a 
salaried social worker in charge of many little 
strangers will never take the place of the mother. 
In the lives of the workers, it may well be that 
civic centers, community centers, will replace 
the single home for the recreation hours of even- 
ing. But the power of the home and the pres- 
ence of the parents must be extended over that 
community center. The wit of man cannot devise 
a substitute for the mother and the father. There 
is no other form of social control equal to that of 
the home. If our economic conditions are mak- 
ing this home influence impossible, then such 
change must be made as shall enable homes to be 
decently maintained, youth to pass its formative 
years in education and discipline, parents to re- 
gain authority, and to possess a margin of leisure 
for fine relationship with the growing life. 


Acceptance 
OTHING short of the life of the mind will 


lift a man out of the chain of destructive 
circumstance. Reconciliation is what all phil- 
osophy, all religion, all ethics aim at. They aim 
to reconcile man to what is, his spirit to the na- 
ture of things, his pride to the falls that visit it, 
his work to the tentative and futile results of 
the work. Not as a broken-spirited dog cowers 
at the master’s feet do they wish him to bow to 





| will, he sits up and takes notice. 
summoned against | 


houses. He had condemned much property in the 
effort to make the state a better and more whole- 
some place to live in, and he had the good sense 
to appeal directly to the women voters for sup- 
port. Right loyally have they responded. He 
would have been “called down” long ago but for 


their adherence to his cause, and now he has the | 
pleasure of seeing the recalcitrant manufacturers | 


and dealers falling into line with his program. 
The average politician is he that desires chiefly 
to be retained in office or promoted, and when 
people with votes in their hands manifest their 
Otherwise, he 
does not. 


Life 


| [IX certain of its essential aspects, a madhouse; | 


Just now we are | 





| throw at. 


in others, a pageant; in still others, a common- 
place succession of humdrum incidents. At 
times you are quite sure it is all a gray monotony; 
again it begins to arise and spread itself like an 
Arabian Night. And the unexpected breaks 
loose—a series of strange encounters, flashes of 
vivid color, bright eager personalities jostling 
and strutting in excess of vitality. 


Will the Movies Help the Stage? 


OR several years theatrical managers were in 

deep gloom because of the motion picture 
houses that swarmed the land like a pest of 
locusts. Many companies were taken off the 
road; many small opera houses closed. The loss 
of patronage was felt even by the two and three 
dollar houses. But now there are other signs. 
Unquestionably they have sent to permanent 
rest that class of soul-fretted, hair-tearing, barn- 
storming theatrical pedestrians whose only ex- 
cuse for being in the public eye was to furnish the 
villagers somewhere to go and something to 
But plays that have some merit, 
acted in a fairly intelligent, third-class way, are 
beginning to win more favor than ever. Take 


| Chillicothe, Missouri, a typical country town. 


life, but with such acceptance as a lover gives the | 


wish of his mistress. 


For ten years the opera house—a fairly creditable 
one—was managed ataloss. All sorts of shows, 
good, bad and worse, came and went—some 
walking, some riding on the proceeds of their 
trunks. Although the best seats were seldom 
higher than fifty cents, a full house would have 
made the manager call for the police, sus- 
pecting a mob. Then the movies came. For a 
year only occasionally a show troupe came. The 
next year more came. The present season the 
management has billed an average of two shows 
a month. Not only is the attendance increas- 
ing, but there is improvement in the general 
public’s taste in play and acting. 


| 



















PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 






































TACT 


Gladys: “Isn’t it too bad, Mr. Witherspoon?—when I am old enough to be married, you will 
be as old as Grandpapa.” 












The Romance of Radium 


By McGREGOR 


QuR Washington correspondent, who signs himself ‘“‘ McGregor,” has a remarkable amount 
of inside knowledge, but he also knows what is really important and really interesting. 
He sees what the radium controversy, for instance, means to humanity, and what it means 


regarding the proper position of our government. 


layman, yet twoof the principles are clear enough, 

the denial of the right to retain any secret of 
the art of medicine for the purposes of private gain, to 
which the whole scheme of “patent medicines ”’ is inimical, 
and the prohibition of any advertisement of one’s wares 
by a physician, the distinguishing mark of the quack. 
It was a somewhat rare spectacle, therefore, the appear- 
ance on the witness-stand, at the request of a congres- 
sional committee, of two such eminent physicians as 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Baltimore, and Dr. Robert 
Abbe, of New York City, testifying to the nature of 
cancer, and to the success in their hands of the radium 
treatment. For whatever of advertisement they thus 
received, they are not responsible, and it would be difficult 
for any public notice to enhance their already great 
reputations. They were testifying for humanity. 

There were four parties involved in the controversy: 
the physicians mentioned, and others; Mr. Joseph M. 
Flannery, president of the Standard Chemical Company, 
of Pittsburgh, stoutly contending for the rights of pri- 
vate enterprise and the injustice of governmental compe- 
tition in the mining and manufacture of radium; Secre- 
tary Lane, the high-minded, big-hearted administrator, 
great enough to have “swallowed all formulas,” whether 
they go by the name of “private enterprise”’ or “gov- 
ernment ownership”; and the Congress of the United 
States, as represented by the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Mines and Mining, with power to make a new 
law that may help in time to save hundreds of thousands 
from death and from the untold agonies inflicted by the 
Great Red Scourge. 

It was as dramatic a situation as has ever been pro- 
duced before a congressional committee. To have 
heard the parties to the controversy, and have seen the 
well-nigh miraculous healings demonstrated by photo- 
graphs, was an education in science as well as in the 
philosophy of government. The committee hearings 
are thrilling in their interest to the reader. And the 
touch of tragedy was added, especially for the members 
of Congress, in the knowledge of the fact that one of 
their colleagues, the beloved Bremner, of New Jersey, 
lay dying in Baltimore, having consciously chosen, 
with faintest hope of a cure, the radium method for him- 
self, by way of calling the nation’s attention to the true 
situation. 


[i — ethics. are often mysterious to the 


Dr. Kelly: Mr. Bremner? Mr. Bremner’s case is like this 
(indicating), like a bushel basket on his shoulder. There is 
a great big hole in here, in which I could put my fist, and there 
are numerous other little holes. I have not got enough radium. 
If I had more radium—I do not mean to say I am hopeless in 
that case. But if I had a little more radium I would give it 
one violent attack, like putting a 12-inch gun at it instead of 
so many little pistols, and I would have great hope of wiping 
it out, because it is a sarcoma analogous to this other case. 


The other case had just been startlingly illustrated 
with a photograph. Here was a horrible example of 
cancer of the head and face, to cure which by the knife, 
at that stage, would have meant “to cut the man’s brains 
out and cut off three-fourths of his face to save his life.” 
And the next picture showed the face and head clean, 
like the flesh of a little child. The man had been treated 
with radium fifty hours. Said Dr. Kelly: “To us it is 
just as miraculous as if we had just put our hands over 
the part and said, ‘Be well.’” 

Cancer is not a germ disease, according to Dr. 
Kelly. It is “an anarchistic growth of cells, that begins 





It is a genuine romance in the highest sense 


locally. The cells run riot; they choke out the other 
cells, by robbing them of their pabulum and depriving 
the other tissues of their source of life.” This state of 
anarchy “permits the cell to go ahead independently 
of any control and to multiply itself at the expense of the 
organism without contributing its work to the organism 
—the most wonderful picture of anarchy that was ever 
drawn.” “Radium,” as Dr. Abbe expresses it, “drives 
the anarchistic cells back into the ranks of the normal 
cells and makes them do their part,” or, to quote from 
Dr. Kelly once more: 


Radium, like the blessed light from heaven above, throws 
its gamma rays, which are its active rays, into the part, acting 
on all the myriad microscopic cells, like millions of microscopic 
knives to destroy them, or like a lash to drive them back. 


Kepler, in discovering the laws of motion of the 
heavenly bodies, cried, ““O God, I think thy thoughts 
after thee.” Dr. Kelly, studying the laws of the tiny 
solar system which every point of radium itself is, and 
their influence upon the cells that go to make the mystery 
of life, says, with equal reverence, “He healeth all our 
diseases.” 

Dr. Abbe, who has more of the precious element than 
any one else in this country, exhibited numerous models 
of his patients, showing the same sort of miraculous cures, 
some of nine years’ standing. But he could not spare 
any radium for Mr. Bremner, because his own patients 
were in equal need. From the testimony of these two 
physicians, the fact was brought out that there are some 
quarter of a million people afflicted with cancer in this 
country now, with an average life of three or four years 
after the anarchy of the cells begins, dying at the rate of 
200 a day, 75,000 a year. Dr. Kelly possesses a gram of 
radium, Dr. Abbe a little more. But they needed ten 
grams for Mr. Bremner. Europe has about thirty grams 
in all and is eagerly buying the radium-bearing ores of 
America, and, as was afterward admitted by Mr. Flan- 
nery, the radium itself, through contract with him. Dr. 
Gaylord, of the New York State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases, has been unable to secure any 
radium, but has contracted for the delivery of 50 milli- 
grams in April. Dr. Burnham, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who had been working with Dr. Kelly, confirmed 
all that had been said. These physicians were unani- 
mous in declaring that the Government of the Unitea 
States should undertake the task of conserving the supply 
and of furnishing it to the hospitals and government 
institutions of the country. 


(THEN Mr. Flannery took the stand—capable, shrewd, 

difficult to pin down with an unpleasant question; 
claiming to have invested $650,000 in radium properties, 
mills and machinery for extracting the element; who 
has already succeeded in extracting two grams, for which 
the market price was $120,000 a gram, from 300 to 1,600 
tons of ore being required to produce a gram; claiming 
to possess the secret of the “only one successful process 
for the production of radium,” with a capacity in his 
plant now of a gram a month, several grams already 
contracted for; agreeing to furnish the Government of 
the United States 200 grams in five years’ time at a cost 
of $80,000 a gram; and hinting at the possession of a 
mysterious friend who was willing to invest $15,000,000 
in the building of twenty institutes in America and equip- 
ping each one with five grams of the precious remedy for 
cancer. But he suggested that for him to disclose his 
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secret to the government would be like giving it “a re- 
volver to shoot us with.” 

Mr. Flannery: Yes; it would destroy our industry. 

Mr. Byrnes: How? 

Mr. Flannery: Because the government would go in there 
and buy it up; and you know they are a very strong corpora- 
tion, as I told you before. They would have the lands in their 
own hands, and where would we be?” 


But, oh! Mr. Flannery, where would thousands of 
sufferers from cancer be, if, while banishing your dreams 
of unmeasured wealth, the “strong corporation,” the 
United States Government, should make radium itself 
comparatively cheap, or supply it free to suffering 
humanity? 


[* was brought out in the testimony that Mr. Flannery 

has asked the coéperation of the government, through 
its consular offices, for the sale of radium abroad, promis- 
ing to produce two grams a month this year, and twenty 
a month in 1915. 

Nor was Mr. Flannery above enlisting the Colorado 
newspapers in support of his private enterprise, as the 
following telegram indicates: 


Returned today after a trip to Washington and find a 
great furore there regarding the radium situation and reclaim- 
ing of lands. Would suggest that you immediately enlist 
the support of Denver newspapers and publish immediately 
articles in opposition to proposed conservation. I understand 
Secretary Lane’s bill will be presented Monday next when 
Congress convenes. Action regarding newspaper articles must 
be taken immediately along lines mentioned, together with 
what other plans you may have. Joseph M. Flannery. 


And here is the whole of the Flannery philosophy, 
though somewhat weakened by his own fear of govern- 
ment competition: 


The Chairman: If the government should withdraw lands 
and see fit to mine those ores in a way that seems to it best, in 
order to secure this precious metal for the sake of humanity, 
to help put it where the poor people of the country will get 
the benefit of it, is there anything particularly wrong in that? 

Mr. Flannery: Yes, sir; I do not think the Government of 
the United States should enter into a business of that kind as 
long as there is a possibility of getting a private enterprise to 
do it, because competition will always bring the price down 
to its normal or equilibrium basis, as I call it. 


So much for Flannery, nor is there need to dwell on 
his Dr. Cameron or his lawyer, Gray. All were vehe- 
mently in favor of “private enterprise.” 

Secretary Lane and his associates of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey represented the people 
of the United States. The Secretary’s proposal was so 
fair and just that even Taylor of Colorado, who had been 
loud in his protest against the withdrawal of mineral 
lands in Colorado, reluctantly gave his assent. How 
fine a statement of the whole matter is this from Secre- 
tary Lane: 


Manifestly, it seemed to me that it was my duty to initiate, 
if necessary, a movement that would reserve for our people a 
very considerable body of this material, as much as we could 
get, for their purposes: First, to get the radium for America, 
because, as I understood it, we could not prohibit its exporta- 
tion; second, to get it just as cheaply as we could, because this 
is something that we should not allow to be used by the million- 








aire only. If there is value in this thing, the poor man and 
the poor woman need it just as much as the rich man and the 
rich woman. Therefore we should get it just as cheaply as 
possible, and we should not be subject to any kind of hold-up 


price that either those who own the uranium deposits in the. 


United States might fix or those who own secret processes 
might fix. We were fighting possible monopoly, and were 
fighting it not merely to protect an economic interest, but to 
protect our sisters and our mothers and our brothers against 
the ravages of disease. It is not often that the human interest, 
human touch, comes into the work that we do in Washington. 
We have to do with lands and with mines, and with all sorts of 
industrial and economic questions, and we do not often get 
an opportunity where we can really be of some direct and 
personal help to suffering people of the United States. And 
it was, therefore, with particular pleasure that I attempted to 
do something in this matter by bringing it to the attention of 
your chairman. 


Then came Charles L. Parsons, Chief of the Division 
of Mineral Technology of the Bureau of Mines, who 
testified to the extent of the known deposits of carnotite 
ore in Colorado and Utah, with the startling conclusion 
that 200 to 300 grams of radium is the probable amount 
that can be extracted from these deposits, and many 
claims have already been filed upon them. Other esti- 
mates are larger. But the “half-life” of radium is 
1750 years! 


AND now what will Congress do? In spite of Taylor 

of Colorado, and of Mondell of Wyoming, who came 
forward with a bill granting the government a “preference 
right” in the purchase of the ores upon its own lands, 
the House Committee of Mines and Mining reported 
a bill which gives the right to miners and prospectors 
to explore, occupy and purchase the lands containing 
radium-bearing ores, now belonging to the United States, 
“upon condition that said radium-bearing ores shall be 
exclusively sold and delivered to the United States,” 
another section making the “sale, gift or other disposi- 
tion of said radium-bearing ores to any person, associa- 
tion or corporation other than the United States, un- 
lawful.” Then the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to erect, maintain and operate a plant or plants for 
the concentration and treatment of radium-bearing ores 
and the extraction of the radium, to purchase radium- 
bearing ores from prospectors on government lands and 
from any others, “and he shall make such disposition or 
use of the radium produced as will best serve the need of 
the people of the United States.” 

The bill in the Senate is being ably managed by Senator 
Walsh of Montana, Chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. Some of the same advocates and 
opponents of the measure that appeared before the 
House Committee were before the Senate Committee, 
among the opponents being Judge William K. King of 
Utah, representing another private interest, the Vana- 
dium Company. By his arguments, King rather damp- 
ened the ardor of some of his Eastern Democratic friends 
who supposed that he might be a worthy alternative to 
Senator Smoot. The bill is being opposed in the Senate 
by Senator Shafroth of Colorado, and by some of the 
reactionary Senators who, while having no special interests 
in the matter, are inimical to any excursion into govern- 
ment ownership, no matter how pressing the need may 
be for humanity. But the bill will become a law. 
Technicalities must give way before that death-rate of 
two hundred a day. 


— 
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Of homing birds in June; 
And thou wert there, the twilight on thy 
brow— 


O bitter is the biwa’s music now! 


Beneath the scented tamarinds 
On some celestial trail 
We drifted with the purple winds 


That filled our sampan sail; 


The purple winds blow once and not 





again— 


O bitter is the biwa’s tender strain! 








The Heron 


ROWN shadows of the camphor, 
Gray shadows of the palm, 
With flowery moonlight flooding 


The pool with silver calm! 


All luminous with lotus 
Faint ripples lave the sands 
Where imaged in the water 


A snow-white heron stands! 
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VERYBODY reads newspapers. 


What's Wrong with 






the Associated Press? 


By WILL IRWIN 


Everybody has to depend on them largely for infor- 


mation about the things in which he is most interested. A considerable part of the most 
important news is not gathered by the individual newspapers but furnished by the great com- 


bination known as ‘‘ The Associated Press.” 
extremely important question. 


Frank B. Noyes, President of the Associated Press. 


HE country has been feeling re- 
cently that there is something 
wrong with the Associated Press, 

our great and dominant bureau of general 
information. At this moment we find it 
attacked from three sides at once. The 
Sun press bureau, a rival, is urging Wash- 
ington to proceed against it as a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. William R. 
Hearst is objecting to a ruling whereby 
his San Francisco newspaper is forbidden 
to publish Associated Press news in its 
Oakland edition. Finally, a group of 
radicals and Socialists in New York are 
preparing a defense for Max Eastman and 
Art Young of the Masses, arrested and in- 
dicted at the instigation of the Associated 
Press for criminal libel. 

Eastman and Young charged, virtu- 
ally, that there is a “taint” in the great 
American news bureau; and most of the 
general, dimly-felt dissatisfaction with 
the Associated Press has taken the form 
of whispered charges that it is “‘fixed’’; 
that it is “crooked”; that it is “tied up 
to Wall Street.”” That such a feeling ex- 
ists, the manager of the Associated Press 
himself has acknowledged ina recent inter- 
view about the Masses suit, published in 
the New York Evening Post. This only 
illustrates an American habit of mind. 
When we find any institution going wrong, 
10 





we think first of 
individual dishon- 
esty. We have 
not learned, like 
the more methodi- 
cal and deeper- 
thinking Ger- 
mans, to attribute 
the unfair work- 
ing of social 
forces to faults in 
the system of 
things. 

The editors of 
the Masses, and 
the secret de- 
tractors of the 
Associated Press, 
may be right or 
they may be 
wrong. They will 
have a chance to 
prove or disprove 
their case when 
the Masses trial 
comes. As a 
matter of fact, the 
people best in- 
formed on_ the 
American news- 
papers well know 
that the question 
of purity or im- 
purity in the As- 
sociated Press is 
so small a factor 
in the general 
question as to be 
almost academic. 
Grant that every 
employee, from the general manager tothe 
smallest office-boy, is as honest as human- 
ity finds it possible to be, and the danger 
in the Associated Press remains. And 
to make that danger clear, I must take 
risks with boring the reader by stating 
some facts which every newspaper man of 
wide vision understands, but which are 
still uncomprehended by the layman. 


Max Eastman 
and Art Young have been indicted on a charge of libelling him 
through a cartoon in the “Masses” 


T° begin at the very basis of the mat- 

ter: in news, not in editorial opin- 
ion, lies the real power of the press today. 
Give any earnest and sincere journalist 
two columns a day for a campaign, and 
he cares not what the editorial page 
may say. Now news is, or should 
be, truth; and truth has no absolute 
standard of values. No two observers 
see the same event or series of events 
alike. To one, this small detail seems im- 
portant; and to the other, unimportant. 
Honest and conscientious reporters, writ- 
ing of the same event, will often differ 
ridiculously in their reports. They have 
seen differently not only the external fea- 
tures of the event but also its inner and 
hidden significance. Indeed, one man’s 
point of view may change radically in his 
lifetime. If I may draw from my own 
experience as areporter: I happened to find 
recently an account which I wrote twelve 


The effect of this association on the news is an 
Nobody in the country knows more about it than Will Irwin 


years ago of a cooks’ and waiters’ strike in 
San Francisco. I find that I looked upon 
these men as a lot of “‘kickers,”’ dissatis- 
fied with just conditions, and duped by a 
corrupt labor leader; and so I wrote of 
them. My contempt for the strike shines 
through every paragraph. I still remem- 
ber vividly the events of those days. I 
know that now, a dozen years later, I 
should write a very diffefent report, for 
since that time I have educated both 
head and heart a little, and come to an 
appreciation of what labor wants and 
needs. 


ARRYING the matter further: no two 
editors have the same point of view on 
the value of news. Editing a newspaper is 
a selective process. In any city, ten items 
arrive at the editorial desk to one which 
appears in the finished paper. If the re- 
porters on any newspaper wrote from the 
absolute standard of truth, if they made 
their reports as colorless as a financial 
statement, the editor could still power- 
fully influence public opinion by his selec- 
tion of the “stories” worthy to print and 
the ‘“‘stories” worthy only of the waste- 
basket. 

Now much of the criticism hurled at the 
capitalist press by radicals, against the 
“destructive press” by Tories, ignores 
this factor of the point of view. During 
our recent labor disturbances, radicals 
have assumed again and again that be- 
cause certain reports did not agree with 
their own picture of the case, the reporter 
or his editor was “venal.” Perhaps this 
was true in some cases; our press is not all 
lily-white. But in other cases the re- 
porter was probably honest with himself 
and with his public. Only he saw differ- 
ently. My own report of that cooks’ and 
waiters’ strike might well have drawn just 
such criticism; yet I know best of all that 
I was writing honestly. I am stating 
here only axioms of journalism, but the 
public, and even some journalists, are 
still ignorant of those axioms. 

The best that any honest and fair per- 
son, radical or Tory, may expect of jour- 
nalism in the mass is that it shall give 
both sides a fair hearing. Tory organs 
reporting events from an honest Tory 
point of view, Liberal and radical organs 
reporting events from a Liberal and radi- 
cal point of view—that is the working 
ideal of journalism. So shall we have 
free discussion, which is the only road 
by which democracy may travel to its 
destiny. 

This being understood, let us con- 
sider the life-history of the average 
American newspaper—a history which, 
with differing details, describes nine old, 
established newspapers out of ten in the 
United States. 

A young journalist, full of ability and 
enterprise, usually poor, grows up with 
the community, or enters it. His city has 
already from two to six newspapers. The 
publishers of these older newspapers are 
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middle-aged or elderly men who 


have grown prosperous in the 
business. By manifest destiny 
they havecome toassociate almost 
exclusively with the little, upper- 
class ring which controls the finan- 
ces of an American city. Long 
before, these publishers got the 
point of view of their “crowd.” 
Half the events which the public 
would consider news, they either 
refrain from publishing at all, or 
cause to be treated from a point 
of view which varies widely from 
that of the populace. Indeed, the 
point of view is not the only soft- 
pedal on their personal organs. 
Often, they “‘keep off’’ with con- 
scious intention. It is embarrass- 
ing to meet at the country club 
a man concerning whose trust 
company you have published un- 
pleasant news that morning. It 
is distressing to find a department 
store withdrawing its advertising 
because you have “roasted” the 
bank in which the president of 
the store is a director. Most of 
the publishers of the older news- 
papers have long ceased to take 
these risks with their social and 
financial standing. The commu- 
nity isnot getting what it considers 
news. Such a state of affairs ex- 
ists today in several American 
cities—Boston and Buffalo, for example. 

There is an illuminating story about 
Joseph Pulitzer which ought to be true, if 
it is not. Pulitzer had established the 
Post-Dispatch in St. Louis by methods 
which the populace approved, but which 
smelled to heaven in the nostrils of the 
‘upper classes.’’ One day, so the legend 
runs, he read in the New York Herald an 
account of a large reception given by the 
Vanderbilts. ‘‘Among those present” 
were the owners of every New York news- 
paper. “If that’s so, there’s room for 





Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chicago ‘‘News’’ and an active 
agent in the promotion of the Associated Press 








Melville E. Stone, one of the organizers of the present Associated Press and its general 


manager since the beginning 


me,” said Pulitzer. Forthwith, he laid 
the plans which matured in his purchase 
of the New York World. 


HE young journalist, newly-risen in 
his community, as Pulitzer rose in St. 
Louis and New York, sees as Pulitzer did, 
that the older publishers are not giving the 
news. By hook or crook, he establishes a 
modest littlenewspaper. Youth isradical; 
and since he is young, his point of view 
stands nearer to that of the working, un- 
capitalized nine-tenths of the population 
than to that of 
the directing, 
capitalized one- 
tenth. He begins 
to print the 
things which the 
other men ignore. 
He is telling the 
news, and no 
matter how the 
Chamber of 
Commerce 


may 
rage, he cannot 
be overlooked. 


People have to 
read his paper. 
So he builds 
up circulation. If 
he can hold out 
long enough, ad- 
vertising is 
bound to follow. 
The value of a 
newspaper as an 
advertising me- 
dium is in direct 
ratio to the con- 
fidence which it 
inspires in its 
readers. Much 
as he may have 
offended them 
individually, the 
advertisers need 
him in their 
business. And 
business always 
obeys eventually 
the law of self- 
interest. 


With his first big advertising contracts 
comes the young man’s first change in 
point of view. He is no longer wholly 
the master of his own business. He finds 
himself making compromises—keeping 
away from this or that source of news, 
because he does not care to trifle with ten 
or twenty or thirty thousand dollars of 
the revenue which enables him to conduct 
‘ampaigns for the people. He grows 
rich; he begins to enjoy first the luxuries 
and then the associations of wealth. His 
wife, if she be an ordinary, human woman, 
develops social ambition. He permits 
himself to be nominated to the exclusive 
club. The members of the “financial 
ring” swallow some old grievances and let 
him in. He joins the country club. - By 
now, if he be the average able man—not a 
giant like Pulitzer 
editor and become a publisher; ceased, in 
other words, to be a professional man, and 
become a financier. He no longer cares 
so much for a “good story” as for a good 
contract. He no longer regards standing 
among the fellows in his craft as the high- 
est reward in life. His highest reward is 
money, and what money will buy him in 
luxuries and social standing. Above all, 
he no longer sees the world as he did in 
former times. The events which seemed 
important to him then are now unimpor- 
tant. He develops genuine conscien- 
tious scruples about disturbing vested 
interests. So, in the flow of years, he be- 
comes brother to the old publishers whom 
he once opposed. -His editorial office is 
a tower of silence. The time has now 
ripened for a new man to break in, as he 
once broke in. The arrival of that new 
man is the only thing which will restore 
the balance. 


he has ceased to be an 





ERE, in short, is the heart of the 
matter: unless the young, new man 

be free to enter directing journalism, the 
whole journalistic point of view must 
swing toward the Tory side. Anything 
which tends to keep the young man out of 
directing journalism is an injustice toward 
the people in general, and a public danger. 
And that is the real quarrel of the Ameri- 
can people with the Associated Press. It 
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stands at the gate of journalism, barring 
the new man. 

That, also, needs explaining. In the 
middle nineties of the last century, Mel- 
ville Stone, Victor Lawson and others 
formed from several old and unsuccessful 
press bureaus the association which we 
now know as the Associated Press. Be- 
ing men of great ability in organization, 
they proceeded within the next few years 
to make it mightily efficient—perhaps the 
sharpest, most enterprising press bureau 
in existence. Being men of the world, 
they looked out for the interests of their 
group without much regard to public in- 
terests. It is still a question whether the 
original constitution did not violate the 
Illinois corporation law. For it estab- 
lished the ‘“‘power of protest,’ whereby 
most of the newspapers holding an Associ- 
ated Press franchise might prevent new 
men from obtaining a franchise in their 
own territories. The effect on American 
journalism of this rule must be plain to 
any one, in the light of the principle which 
I have just stated. In proportion as the 
Associated Press grew great and powerful 
and efficient, in proportion as it became 
indispensable to the conduct of a metro- 
politan newspaper, in like proportion it 
became harder and harder for the young, 
new man to start a newspaper and present 
the popular point of view. 

More than this: the new bureau was at 
first a doubtful venture—yet the promo- 
ters needed money. To secure funds, 
they had to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments. Finally they issued bonds; and 
they agreed that the newspapers which 
bought their due share of the bonds should 
have, as a kind of bonus, one vote in the 
Association meetings for every twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of bonds purchased. 
Most of the newspapers concerned in this 
transaction bought one thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds, which gave them forty 
votes apiece. Every member of the As- 
sociation has one vote for his membership. 
So most of the the original members hold 
in perpetuity forty-one votes, and the ones 
which have entered since, only one vote. 
Now, in the last years of the nineteenth 
century we were in a nadir of American 
democracy. Those were the times when 
even the enlightened among us held views 
of privilege which no public-spirited person 
tolerates today. The newspapers which 
bought those bonds represented the spirit 
of the times. Unfortunately, most of them 
continue to express the spirit of those old 
days in these newer days. The doors 
were closed to the young man from with- 
out; while within, the “old crowd” held 
absolute and perpetual control. Nothing 
has ever so much as shaken that control. 


[N the early years of the Association, 

several newcomers attempted to 
break in; but the “power of protest” 
barred them. The inevitable happened; 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, denied a fran- 
chise, prepared to prosecute under the 











law. Suddenly, the Associated Press, 
hitherto an Illinois corporation, dissolved 
and reorganized in New York with a new 
constitution drawn up by expert corpora- 
tion lawyers. And they framed it won- 
derfully to keep it within the law. The 
“right of protest” remained. But it was 
provided that any man denied a franchise 
by the right of protest could appeal to the 
annual meeting of the Association. If 
four-fifths of the members voted for his 
application he could receive a franchise in 
spite of the protest! Of course this was 
merely a legal subterfuge. To the best of 
my knowledge, only two or three new 
franchises have ever been granted over 
the right of protest—and those after a 
terrible fight. Few, indeed, have had 
the hardihood to apply. When such 
an application comes up in the annual 
meeting, the members shake with laugh- 
ter as they shout out a unanimous 
“No!” For owing to the exclusive 
terms of the charter, an Associated 
Press franchise to a metropolitan news- 
paper is now worth from $50,000 to 
$200,000. Abolish the exclusive feature, 
throw the Association open to all, and 
you wipe out these values. The pub- 
lishers are taking no chances with a 
precedent so dangerous. 


YVBEN the Association reorganized in 

New York State, the management 
took advantage of the law in another man- 
ner. Their charter was issued not under 
that section of the corporation law which 
licenses business associations, but under 
the section permitting “Mutual Compan- 
ies’ —literary, social and fish and game 
clubs. A joke at first, this turned out to 
be a serious matter. A stockholder in a 
business corporation chartered in the usual 
form is restrained only by the laws against 
slander and libel from saying anything he 
may please against the corporation or its 
management. His publicly-expressed 
opinions do not affect his legal standing 
as a member of the corporation. It is 
different with a mutual association. A 
member may be expelled for an act de- 
rogatory to the interests of the organiza- 
tion. This completed the “cinch.” From 
that time forth, the old ring of “‘forty-one 
vote” papers in control might expel any 
one who protested publicly against the 
manner in which things were done. The 
Directors, I believe, have never exercised 
this power, but the fear of it hangs like 
a sword over the heads of all poten- 
tial insurgents_on the Associated Press. 
Let them appeal to the public and they 
may lose their franchises. Two or three 
liberal publishers have expressed to me, 
after mutual pledges of confidence, their 
opinion of the “A. P. cinch.”” And they 
have all finished by saying something 
like this: 

“But for heaven’s sake don’t quote me 
in print, and don’t tell any one I’ve said 
this. The fine for such an offense runs 
from fifty thousand dollars up!” 











Let us return now to the original 
question—the point of view. In the 
smaller cities the Associated Press main- 
tains no special correspondents. The 
news from these places is furnished by the 
members, and those members tend char- 
acteristically, as I have tried to show, 
toward the “‘stand-pat”’ attitude. That 
tendency shows almost as strongly in the 
working force of managers, office editors 
and working correspondents attached to 
headquarters, to the divisions and to the 
local offices. For any directing journal- 
ist tends, of course, to gather round him 
men who look at life and affairs as he 
does; and the Associated Press has been 
no exception to the rule. With a ring of 
old, Tory, ‘forty-one vote” papers in 
control, the subordinates have drifted in- 
evitably toward the point of view held by 
their masters. Sharp, efficient news- 
gatherers, with the devotion to their or- 
ganization characteristic of the American 
reporter, they doubtless believe that they 
are giving all the important news all the 
time and giving it unbiased. But by 
virtue of his training the average Associ- 
ated Press man is somewhat the kind of 
reporter that I was when I wrote that 
story of the cooks’ and waiters’ strike in 
San Francisco. A movement in stocks is 
to him news—big news. Widespread in- 
dustrial misery in a mining camp is 
scarcely news at all. The flare and action 
of a strike in Paterson is news. The 
weight of vested power crushing down the 
unions after the strike is not news. A 
Californian hop-pickers’ riot with murder 
on the side is news. The trial which fol- 
lows, with its illumination on the methods 
of Tory interests when they have their 
own way, is not news. But to such a one 
as the young Pulitzer, looking on our 
American world with his fresh eyes, the 
misery among the miners, the ways of our 
courts with the humble and unprotected, 
would be the best and most interesting 
news of all. And presented as Pulitzer 
used to have them presented, they would 
be the best kind of news to a great part of 
our public. 


I DO not deny that the Associated 
Press now has rivals. Were it not 
for one of these rivals—the United 
Press—we never should have accom- 
plished that great political change of 
1912, which set our rearguard where 
ten years ago our vanguard stood. But 
for reasons which I have no room to 
consider here, it is still the dominant 
bureau. The agents of this dominant 
bureau, owing to their point of view, 
select from the events of the day such 
news as squares with their conservative 
picture of our world; and their or- 
ganization hinders or prevents the rise 
of publishers who might present the 
other side. And, including though it 
does a few newspapers of most radi- 
cal tendencies, the Associated Press is 
in bulk a powerful force of reaction. 



























Max Eastman, Editor 
of the “‘ Masses” 


A Cultivated Agitator 


CERTAIN man is now under 
A indictment for libeling the Asso- 

ciated Press. There is a second 
indictment against him for libeling Mr. 
Noyes, the president of the Associated 
Press. This same individual is editor 
of a violent Socialist publication known 
as the Masses, a publication which in 
much of its art and in some of its writing 
combines a strong intellectual appeal 
with a rough hostility toward the whole 
existing order of society. One might 
expect this particular editor to be a more 
or less unfinished product himself. In- 
stead of that, he comes from a cultivated 
family. He used to be a professor at 
Columbia. He writes poetry, and has 
recently written a book on the enjoy- 
ment of poetry. He also makes speeches, 
and, after hearing an address of his 
on “Humor,” President Wilson observed 
that it was the most delightful com- 
bination of thought and humor he 
ever listened to. Of the book called 
“The Enjoyment of Poetry,”” Mr. Edwin 
Markham, Jack London, and _ other 
well-known persons have spoken in the 
very highest terms. It shows long pon- 
dering on the nature of poetry, and 
muca love of it. 

The poems that Mr. Eastman writes 
deal largely with the progressive thought 
of the present time and to no small de- 
gree with the part of women in our new 
world. Perhaps the most unusual trait 
of this literary personage is that he lives 
his life according to his beliefs. The 
Masses is conducted in an almost wholly 
codperative manner. All of the many 
editors contribute and are responsible. 
Mr. Eastman’s principal task is to get 
them together and to make them work 


together without sacrificing their indi- 
viduality. He never had any particular 
desire to be an editor, and he became 
one only because he found no other 
way in which he could express the 
results of his own thinking with absolute 
freedom. 

The gray that appears in his hair must 
be due to cerebration, because he was 
born in 1883, and therefore is thirty- 
one this year. His radicalism is not sur- 
prising when we know that his mother was 
a minister at a time when very few women 
ventured into that profession. She was, in- 
deed, the first woman ordained by the Con- 
gregationalist Church. She was Thomas 
K. Beecher’s associate pastor in the largest 
church in Elmira, in western New York, 
and after Mr. Beecher’s death she and 
her husband were joint pastors of that 
church for twelve years. Max Eastman’s 
father is pastor there now. 


HAT Max Eastman began as a stu- 

dious, or at any rate as a quick- 
witted, youth is shown by the fact that 
he was graduated from the Mercersburg 
Academy in 1900 with the highest stand- 
ing ever achieved in that institution. 
He seems to have changed his point of 
view somewhat, within a few years, for 
when he was graduated in 1905 from 
Williams College, he stood well down in 
the class. He taught logic at Columbia 
for three or four years and imbibed 
enough philosophy and psychology to 
pass the requirements for a Ph.D. He 
refrained from taking that decoration 
because he thought it a meaningless or- 
nament, having come to believe the title 
to the aristocracy of learning as perni- 
cious as any other title to aristocracy. In 





1911 he was appointed Associate in Phil- 
osophy, and gave a course of lectures on 
the Psychology of Beauty in the Graduate 
School. He was already active in reform 
work, having during the preceding year 
organized the first Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage in this country. There 
are now about thirty. His two princi- 
pal books, the poems and “The Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry,” were both published 
last year, and he and many others look 
upon some of his shorter poems as the 
best work he has done. 

It was in 1912 that he became editor 
of the Masses. He wanted to be part of 
what he terms the greatest struggle of 
his time—the struggle between labor and 
capital for the profits of industry. His 
sense of the inequalities of the present 
system was enhanced by a season spent 
in the far West, his only property being 
a shirt and overalls. He worked or 
“bummed” his way for about two thou- 
sand miles, earning his way with the pick 
and shovel. That was not his first ex- 
perience with real work, however. He 
spent his early summers as hired man on 
an up-state farm. He never boasted of 
his cultivation, but he is tempted some- 
times to boast of these experiences that 
make him believe he knows a little about 
what labor really is. 

That is the gist of it. He is a very inter- 
esting figure in our changing civilization, 
and it will be very interesting to see 
whether a jury of his peers decides that 
he ought to be imprisoned or impover- 
ished for expressing somewhat too em- 
phatically his objection to an institution 
which he thinks constitutionally sympa- 
thetic with the property interests in the 
great struggle with labor. 








: BOOK by a 
A rogue about 

a rogue,” 
is a sympathetic 
wit’s epigram on 
the life of Henry 
Labouchere by his 
nephew Algar 
Thorold.  Cer- 
tainly uncle and 
nephew have one 
quality in com- 
mon. We may call 
it roguishness, or 
we may take Mr. 
Thorold’s charac- 
terization of Mr. 
Labouchere and 
apply it to both of 
them: 

“The opinions 
of Englishmen are 
rarely  disinter- 
ested, and it 
should never be 
forgotten that 
Henry Labouchere 





was, in fact, a 
Frenchman. 

He remained, to 
the day of his 
death, French in 
his method of 


formation of opin- 
ion, in his outlook 
on life, in the pe- 
culiar quality of 
hisswit..... an 
general habit of 
mind he was a 
direct descendant 
of Voltaire. In 
character he was 
more like Fontan- 
elle. He had 
Fontanelle’s moral 
skepticism, his 
personal confi- 
dence in reason 
qualified by his 
distrust of most 
people’s reasoning 


powers, and _ his 
profound sense of the dangers of enthusi- 
asm. ... Hiswit. . . consisted largely 


in a naive and shameless revelation of the 
secret de Polichinelle. For he said what 
every one thought but did not dare say, as 
when he replied to some one who asked 
him if he liked Mme. X » ‘Oh, yes, 
I like her well enough, but I shouldn’t 
mind if she dropped down dead in front 
of me on the carpet.’” 

Subject and writer of this biography 
are both cynics—kindly ones—and genial 
wits. Mr. Thorold has the sincerest 
admiration for his distinguished relative, 
and delights in setting down those stories 
about him which show “‘Labby’s”’ play- 
ful sharp practise, actual or verbal; 
hence that remark about “rogues.” 





ERE are a few more touches: 

*‘Tdeals, he held, were only en- 
titled to respect when translated into 
material currency. ‘How much L. s. d. 
does he believe in what he says,’ he would 

ask concerning some fervid prophet. 
‘He was constitutionally suspicious 
of strong feelings or enthusiasm of any 
“The Life of Henry Labouchere,” by ALGAR LABOUCHERE 

TuoroLp. G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 1913. 
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Labouchere 


By NEITH BOYCE 





Henry Labouchere 


kind. All sensible people smoked, he 
used to say, in order to protect themselves 
against such disturbing factors. He 
loathed every kind of humbug. He did 
not, however, disdain it as a weapon. 
During the General Election of 1905 the 
Tories made a party cry of Tariff Reform. 
He calmly observed one day, throwing 
down his paper: ‘Well, of course I think 
we are right, but whether we are or not 
we've got all the bunkum on our side.’”’ 

His famous remark: “I do not mind 
Mr. Gladstone always having an ace up 
his sleeve, but I do object to his always 
saying that Providence put it there,” 
is worthy of “the best English wit since 
Sheridan.” 

And this analysis of “Labby’s”’ poli- 
tics will probably strike both friends and 
foes as just: 

“He had lived an average lifetime be- 
fore he seriously took up political work, 
and genuine as his principles undoubtedly 
were, still politics were never really more 
to him than a means of self-expression, 
and, it must be said, amusement. He 
loved watching the spectacle of life, and 
he came to find in the game of politics 
a sort of concentrated version of life as 






awhole. This feel- 
ing, the strongest 
perhaps that he 
possessed, com- 
bined with a pas- 
sion to enter as an 
effective cause into 
the spectacle he 
loved, was respons- 
ible for his political 
incarnation. And 
he had a certain 
half-perverse, half- 
childish love of 
mischief .. . which 
found in the in- 
trigues of parties 
and groups abun- 
dant scope for ex- 
ercise.”” 

Mr. Labou- 
chere’s “‘genuine”’ 
principles were 
Radical ones. In 
a letter to Joseph 
Chamberlain he 
wrote: “I was 
caught young and 
sent to America; 
there I imbibed 
the political views 
of the country, so 
that my Radical- 
ism is not a joke, 
but perfectly earn- 
est. My opinion 
of most of the in- 
stitutions of this 
country is that of 
Americans—t ha t 
they are utterly 
absurd and ridicu- 
lous.” 

Labouchere was 
a youth of about 
twenty when he 
invaded our shores 
by way of Mexico, 
but he had already 
made, at college, 
debts to the tidy 
amount of six 
thousand pounds, 
and had left without a degree;: his father 
paid his debts and sent him off with a tutor. 
“‘Labby’”’ seems to have lost the tutor some- 
where in the wilds of Mexico, and then to 
have spent an adventurous year or so 
wandering about the country. He fell in 
love with a circus-performer, joined the 
circus himself, and appeared as a high- 
jumper, in pink tights and a fillet, under 
the title of “the Bounding Buck of 
Babylon.” After this he spent some 
time with the Chippewa Indians, in 
the wigwam of the chief, Hole-in-Heaven. 
Then, settling himself in New York, the 
young man devoted himself to studying 
our institutions—with the result stated 
above. Meantime his relatives at home 
had decided on a career for him, and he 
was made an attaché at Washington. 

diplomatic 


oe I joined the 
service,’ he wrote later in 


Truth, “I was sent to a legation where 
a cynic was the minister. Every morn- 
ing I appeared, eager to be employed, 
a sort of besom wrapped up in red tape. 
Said the cynic to me: ‘If you fancy that 
you are likely to get on in the service 
by hard work you will soon discover your 
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error; far better will it be for you if 
you can prove that some relation of 
yours is the sixteenth cousin of the por- 
ter at the Foreign Office.’ It was not 
long before I discovered that the cynic 
was right.” . 

It may be said that Labouchere applied 
this lesson. There are many amusing 
stories about his later diplomatic experi- 
ences on the continent. His connection 
with the service closed in this manner: 
He was at Baden-Baden, enjoying a little 
gambling, when he received notice of his 
appointment as Second Secretary at 
Buenos Aires. He replied: “I beg to 
state that if residing at Baden I can ful- 
fil those duties I shall be pleased to accept 
the appointment.” 

Labouchere stood for Parliament and 
was elected and unseated; managed a 
theater in London; was in Paris during 
the siege, and wrote from there the 
‘Letters of a Besieged Resident.” 


Hs political creed was this: “Eng- 
land should become a democracy, 
by which was meant the rule of the 


E have received a letter from a friend who is a sign-painter in California. 


people by the people and for the peo- 
ple. They would insist on a govern- 
ment not mixed, as now, with an aristo- 
cratic element in it. They would deal 
with the entire Legislature, the Crown, 
the Lords and the Commons; and, if 
they were of his mind, they would go 
in for a much more sweeping fran- 
chise. The vote was a right and not 
a privilege, and every man, not a crim- 
inal, ought to possess it.... He was 
opposed to all indirect taxation, and .. . 
would have a graduated income tax 
and in no case tax the necessaries of 
life.”” 

In short he was a Victorian Radical; 
upholding the general capitalistic system, 
and incidentally strongly opposing Social- 
ism and woman suffrage—the latter, 
apparently, mainly on the ground that 
women cannot fight! 

Labouchere is probably most widely 
known as the founder and editor of Truth 
—-so well known, in fact, that comment is 


superfluous. He made a unique and 
very successful paper—and he really 
did write “Voltairean prose.” He an- 





Our Town 





noyed a great many people, and amused 
more. 


E was over seventy years old when he 

retired to Florence, where he died 
about two years ago. To a visitor one 
afternoon at Villa Cristina, the old, keen- 
eyed, genial man said, smiling: 

“You know, when I found my wife 
wanted to give parties here, I consented 
on one condition. The Florentines only 
come to your house to eat, and so I told 
her to make the house look exactly like 
a hotel—a lobby, you know, with little 
tables and all that—so that any one com- 
ing in would just naturally ring a bell 
and order a drink!” 

Mr. Thorold records the last words he 
heard Labouchere speak as he lay dying— 
a jest, happily enough. 

“The spirit-lamp that kept the fumes 
of eucalyptus in constant movement 
about his room, was overturned. Mr. 
Labouchere opened his eyes and perceived 
the flare-up. ‘Flames?’ he murmured. 
‘Not yet, I think.’ He laughed quizzic- 
ally and went off to sleep again.” 





We 


share it with our readers, asking them to regard the unconscious but excellent 
skill of tt: how he renders the life about him—first, the night sky and then the busy 


town. 


these evenings. And you have 
an advantage over us in viewing 
him—the proximity of snow. I think 
Orion should be viewed over snow- 
covered rises and frost-fretted trees. 
But Sirius is none the less brilliant 
to us though we observe him over 
fresh lawns and orange-laden.trees—pos- 
sibly the contrast accentuates his cold- 
ness and sharpness and electrical twink- 
ling. And Mars is not far away toward 
the North—warm, clumsy Mars, travel- 
ing like a farm hand among white-shirted 
city chaps, yet looking back at you with 
a frank, wholesome, unwinking face. 
For us these stars are clear of the eastern 
horizon by eight o’clock while Jupiter is 
well down in the West by that time. We 
are fortunate in having clear atmosphere 
generally, for our cloudiness is not great, 
the rainfall being six inches on the 
average. 
Behold the day of magic is not past. 
‘The good Geni, Humanity, waved his 


N° doubt you are observing Orion 





wand the other day and twenty-five car- 
penters built a house between 9:15 a. m. 
and sunset. The next day as many 
painters and plumbers were in each other’s 
way finishing up the magic. That even- 
ing the widow with her five children moved 
out of her squalid tent into a new three- 
room house with bath, toilet, electric lights 
and new furniture. All this materialized 
in forty-eight hours by the gentle magician 
at the suggestion of the Elks’ Committee. 
Verily, I believe in such magic, especially 
when it makes a grouchy land company 
donate lot rental for five years and every 
union in town try to outdo all others in 
giving free labor. 


OMEONE who travels much remarked 

to me the other day that the smaller 
towns are becoming very forward in prog- 
ress. I lay this chiefly to commercial 
activity. Many drummers and demon- 
strators visit us and each one has a new 
trick, so that our clerks and window trim- 
mers and store-keepers are rather metro- 





When you have read his couple of hundred works, you know his world. 


politan in their accomplishments. And 
we have our compensations though our 
town is small. We live in a virile state, 
the whole population of which is not equal 
to that of the City of Chicago. When 
we remember that we have a veritable 
empire about us we look forward to a very 
sound and healthy civilization with the 
natural increase of population. Already 
they tell us our artists are vigorous and 
original—and we may scarcely claim to 
have any art at all. In respect to thea- 
ters we develop prodigious appetites be- 
tween the unfrequent appearances of 
good shows. You of New York who 
may see any one of a number of stars 
of first magnitude any night of the 
season find a cloyed desire, develop an 
ultra-critical mind. But we enjoy and 
healthfully assimilate second-rate operas 
and even some “‘vodevil.” Thus nature, 
while she grants some of our desires 
sparingly, gives us a robust appetite and 
double enjoyment at our unfrequent 
feasts.” 
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Dr. Sun Yat Sen 


HERE is born occasionally some- 
where, in one or another country, 
at periods far apart, some superman 

who justifies our humanracial dream. Out 
of the many religions, out of the stuff of 
the philosophers and the visions of the 
poets we have wrought our ethical ideal. 
Itisadream of areal and not of an abstract 
justice for all, of a courage that transcends 
any danger or disaster, of an unselfishness 
that partakes of the divine, of a strength 
and high purpose that triumph over every 
obstacle. It is the dream of the half- 
gods and heroes. One of these was born 
in a village of Kwang-tung province forty- 
six years ago. His father was a con- 
vert to Christianity and was employed 
as an agent by the London Missionary 
Society. At the age of eighteen he be- 
came attached to the Anglo-American 
Mission Hospital in Canton and at the 
age of twenty years went to Hong Kong 
to study in the College of Medicine which 
had been newly founded there by the 
English physicians and surgeons, and 
which is now a department of the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong. Here he was a dili- 
gent student for five years, both in the 
medical school and in the Alice Memorial 
Hospital, and took his degree at the age 
of twenty-five years, being the first 
graduate of the new college. He then 
went to Macao to practice medicine. 
Here there was a large well-built hospital 
where Chinese patients were treated 
according to old Chinese methods. He 
persuaded the Chinese governors of the 
hospital to allow him to practice there 
and to introduce new Western methods 


into the ancient system. His honesty and’ 


unselfishness impressed them, and they 
said ‘‘ Very well, we will let him have one 
wing for European methods and the 
other shall be for our own; later we can 
judge of the results.” He did a great deal 
of the surgery, and performed many 
major operations requiring skill and cool 
judgment. Occasionally he called one of 
his old teachers, James Cantlie, F. R.C.S., 
from Hong Kong to assist him. 


URGICAL work in China is less 
private than in the West, and the 
surgeon had to perform his operations 
in the presence of friends and relativés 
of the patient as well as lay members 
of the hospital board who came to 
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watch the procedures. They were especi- 
ally interested in the operations for 
stone in the bladder (a common ailment 
in that province) using their fans vigor- 
ously on themselves to prevent fainting 
during the early incisions, and making 
loud expressions of their astonishment and 
approbation when the stone was produced 
before their eyes. There, our young sur- 
geon worked indefatigably and success- 
fully for a considerable time, winning 
every one to him by his unique and mag- 
netic personality. James Cantlie, the 
English surgeon at Hong Kong, who has 
written a book about his old pupil says: 
“It was a goodly journey to Macao by sea, 
and took me away a considerable time 
from my daily routine of work. Why did 
I go this journey to Macao to help this 
man? For the reason for which others 
have fought and died for him—because I 
loved and respected him. His is a nature 
that draws men’s regard toward him and 
makes them ready to serve him at the 
operating-table or on the battle-field; an 
unexplainable influence, a magnetism 
which prevails and finds its expression in 
attracting men to his side.” 


| AT#® our young surgeon removed 

from Macao to Canton to practice his 
profession. It is but a little step for a 
medical man with a large mind to com- 
pare the disorders and diseases of the hu- 
man body to those of the body politic, 
and surely there was pathology enough in 
the body politic of China. When this 
larger vision came to him he was trans- 
formed. No longer satisfied with the 
arduous daily duties of a practitioner of 
medicine, he conceived the regeneration 
of a vast empire, the introduction of 
Western civilization, and the giving of 
liberty and equal opportunity to four 
hundred millions of his fellow country- 
men. From the day he gave up his 
hospital work to the astonishing time 
when he was made the first President 
of the largest republic in the world, 
his story is a romance of hairbreadth 
escapes, imprisonment, intrigues, con- 
spiracy, persecution; and through it all 
he drew men to him by the ardor of his 
patriotism, by his courage and endurance, 
by his modesty, wisdom and balance of 
mind, by his unselfish devotion to the 
one great cause that filled his whole field 
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Orienta 
Doctor 


By 


FREDERICK PETERSON, M. D. 


of vision. We are not surprised to learn 
that George Washington was his example 
and inspiration. For nearly twenty years 
he was a wanderer throughout China, 
and in all parts of the world where there 
were compatriots to teach and arouse, in 
Japan, the Malay Peninsula, the Straits 
Settlements, the Hawaiian Islands, many 
cities of the United States, in London and 
on the Continent. He taught the need 
of a bloodless reform, a peaceful rebellion 
of the whole people against Manchu mis- 
rule and despotism. In all sorts of dis- 
guises, with a price set upon his head, he 
wandered about the world as a political 
mnissionary, spreading the tenets of a new 
gospel of hope and liberty for the down- 
trodden millions of his native land. By 
removing his cue, allowing his hair and 
mustache to grow and giving up his 
Chinese for Japanese or European dress 
he was often able to pass for a Japanese. 


OMETIMES he travelled in oriental 
countries as a spectacled pedlar with a 
pack of knick-knacks. For weeks together 
living on a little rice and water, journey- 
ing many hundreds of miles on foot, lying 
hidden on river junks, concealing himself 
for months in fishermen’s cabins and on 
islands—these were some of the hardships 
he had to endure in his missionary work, 
from the mouth of the Yangtse to the 
borders of Thibet, and from the far 
North to the far South throughout China. 
Wherever he went he established centers 
of influence, made converts to his cause 
among the rich and the poor, and deliv- 
ered quiet, dispassionate, convincing 
speeches that held his audiences spell- 
bound. Spies were after him everywhere. 
Many a hired assassin was baffled. The 
long crooked arm of the Manchu dynasty 
reached over the planet in vain to grasp 
him. At one time the price set upon his 
capture amounted to a half-million of 
dollars. He has told in the Strand Maga- 
zine for April, 1912, of some of his escapes, 
and he has described what would have 
been done with him had he been kidnapped 
and returned to China, as was tried by 
both the Chinese minister in Washington 
and by the Chinese Legation in London. 
“IT well knew the fate that would befall 
me—first having my ankles crushed in a 
vise and broken by a hammer, my eye- 
lids cut off, and, finally be chopped to 
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small fragments, so that none could 
claim my mortal remains.” The old 
Chinese code did not err on the side of 
mercy to political agitators. One story 
of a narrow escape is too extraordi- 
nary to be passed over without a 
description. 

In September, 1896, he sailed for Eng- 
land, and on the eleventh of October 
he was kidnapped in London by order of 
the Chinese Ambassador, and confined at 
the Chinese Legation in Portland Place, 
ostensibly as a dangerous lunatic who 
was to be shipped back to his own coun- 
try. Here he was locked up in a room 
for twelve days awaiting the arrange- 
ments for his transportation to China 
in some suitable vessel under satisfac- 
tory surveillance. How he came to be 
rescued from this nearly fatal predica- 
ment is told by himself and also by Dr. 
Cantlie, his former medical preceptor. 
There was an English servant in the Chi- 
nese legation who told his wife one day 
of the piteous plight of this imprisoned 
Chinaman. This woman wrote an anony- 
mous note to Dr. Cantlie who was then 
living in London, went to his house near 
midnight, pushed the note under the door, 
rang the bell, and disappeared. As Dr. 
Cantlie says: ‘Had this humble woman 
failed in her purpose, the regeneration of 
China would have been thrown back in- 
definitely, for the last of the reformers 
would have lost his life and the Manchus 
would be still in power.” This alludes to 
many of his revolutionary co-workers who 
had already been beheaded. 

The note of the humble woman read: 

“There is a friend of yours imprisoned 
in the Chinese Legation here since last 
Sunday; they intend sending him out to 
China, where it is certain they will hang 
him. It is very sad for the poor man, 
and unless something is done at once he 
will be taken away and no one will know 
it. I dare not sign my name, but this 
is the truth, so believe what Isay. What- 
ever you do must be done at once, or it will 
be too late. His name, I believe, is Sin 
Yin Sin.” 

In a fever of anxiety Dr. Cantlie rushed 
at once to the head of the Marylebone 
police and thence to Scotland Yard. 
This was at 1:30 a.m. The police said 
it was none of their business, that he had 
done his duty by reporting the matter, 
and should go home and keep quiet. 
He called again next morning with Sir 
Patrick Manson (also a friend of Sun 
Yat Sen) and they were told that either 
a drunkard or a lunatic had made the 
same report during the previous night. 
The police advised them again to go home 
and keep quiet about the matter. They 
said they could do nothing as it did not 
concern them. 


"THEN the doctor bethought him of 

the English Foreign Office, and by 
getting in touch with a member of the staff 
there and notifying the newspapers, Sun 
Yat Sen was saved in the nick of time by 
the intervention of Lord Salisbury. In 
another twenty-four hours the dangerous 
lunatic of the Chinese Legation would 
have been transhipped to China for de- 
capitation. It would be too long a story 
to tell of his numerous other miraculous 
deliverances. He ran the gauntlet of these 
ever-present perils with imperturbability. 
He had no thought of himself, only 
of the welfare of his country. To a 
friend who remonstrated with him for 











not taking greater precautions, he once 
said: “‘The cause will not be ruined by my 
death; everything is in order, my death 
will not affect it; .the whole scheme is 
worked out to the most minute detail; 
the leader is appointed, the generals are 
ready, the troops are organized, and 
nothing that can happen to me will make 
any difference. A few years ago, my 
death would have been a misfortune, but 
not now.” 


E can form some further estimate of 
the character of Sun Yat Sen from 
the biography written by Dr. Cantlie, as 
well as from the observations of Frederick 
McCormick who has lived in China the 
past twelve years and who has just writ- 
ten a book on “The Flowery Republic.” 
Dr. Cantlie writes that he feels he has 
failed in the depiction of the character 
of “this extraordinary man’’; that his 
respect and regard for him may appear 
to have warped his judgment, but that he 
has restrained and not exaggerated his 
feelings toward him. He goes on to say: 
“IT have never known any one like Sun 
Yat Sen; if I were asked to name the 
most perfect character I ever knew, I 
would unhesitatingly name him.” He 
describes how every one, children, serv- 
ants and masters alike, conceived a deep 
regard for him. He speaks of his sweet- 
ness of disposition, his courtesy, his con- 
sideration for others, his interesting con- 
versation, his gracious demeanor, his 
self-effacement, his seeming to be a being 
apart, consecrated for the work he had 
in hand. He had no care for personal 
honors, place, position, or reward. When 
the cable message came to him in Dr. 
Cantlie’s home in England asking him to 
become President of the Chinese Republic 
he did not mention it for some time, and 
then only casually. The presidency 
might come and go—his country’s regen- 
eration was before everything. 

Mr. McCormick interviewed Sun Yat 
Sen when he was President of China, 
and I will condense the description of his 
visit: 

“I was astonished at finding no guards 
outside, no doorkeeper, and no usher. It 
was about two minutes before the Presi- 
dent came in, attended by a secretary and 
an aide. We shook hands, he dismissed 
his attendants, and we sat down alone at 
the round table before the grate. The 
fire had gone out. The room was cold 
and I kept on my overcoat. He was 
dressed in a military suit of winter 
khaki without insignia. He was a little 
diffident, I thought because of his mixture 
of native reserve and foreign training. 
He smiled boyishly and somewhat sadly. 
He is forty-seven. He looked about that 
age, and I wondered how much or how 
little he might resemble in appearance, or 
possess the qualities of, the ‘Heavenly 
Prince’ or the founder of the Ming Dy- 
nasty and whatever other reformers and 
invaders in Eastern Asia have worked 
wonders such as he has worked. A half- 
sad smile played around his mouth, and 
his small stature added nothing to his 
impressiveness. It was somewhat strange, 
half disappointing, half wonderful. Here 
was the man who, it appeared, had done 
the one thing in all the world most 
needful. Everything about him was 
simple, and his manners tdok me off my 
guard. He was most like a simple boy. 
He seemed to be dreaming of some yet 
greater event, perhaps a yet greater fate 





which he saw dimly and was trying to 
make out. It was as though he felt a 
martyrdom, of which he was not fully 
conscious, hanging over him. I did not 
wish to leave him. There was no doubt 
of his magnetism.” 

At the ceremonies of the resignation of 
Sun Yat Sen as provisional President and 
the inauguration of Yuan Shih-Kai as 
President, the chairman of the Assembly, 
in a speech of eulogy of Sun Yat Sen, 
said that his services were an example of 
self-sacrifice and purity of purpose un- 
paralleled in history, and that it was 
due solely to his magnanimity and 
modesty that North China and South 
China had become united in one great 
republic. 

Shortly after this he retraced his route 
to Shanghai as an ordinary citizen. Mr. 
McCormick says of him: 

“This man, unschooled in statecraft 
and having given his life to agitation, con- 
spiracy, and the organization of rebellion, 
showed conspicuous gifts as the head of 
the Republic of China. Under the eyes 
of all mankind he was calm, self-sacrific- 
ing, hopeful. He was an extremist among 
revolutionaries. According to his own 
words, he would not hesitate to invoke 
the aid of every engine of warfare to at- 
tain the revolutionary aim of freeing his 
countrymen from the bondage of the past 
represented by Manchu rule. Yet his 
ideal was the attainment of this end 
without bloodshed. He has the best 
power of the agitator, and he is notably 
honest, making the kind of impression 
most likely to remain, that of sincerity 
and high purpose. He pursued his aim 
for twenty years undaunted, and then 
realized it, and his great services were 
recognized almost unanimously in his 
election to be the first President of his 
country. He gave himself a country and 
his country a government.” 


GINce the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor, Yuan Shih-Kai, Chinese af- 
fairs have not moved smoothly. There 
has been further revolution, and it is diffi- 
cult for outsiders to see clearly the drift of 
events. It is said that Yuan Shih-Kai 
thinks the ideal of a republic like that of 
the United States unattainable in his 
country and that he condemns Sun Yat 
Sen and his followers as visionaries to ex- 
pect so much. On the other hand it is 
intimated that the present President is en- 
trenching himself as a military despot 
with the object of founding a dynasty of 
his own. At any rate the meagre reports 
that come to us seem to show that he is 
usurping the functions of congress and 
taking the power into his own hands. 
The only news of Sun Yat Sen is that he is 
a fugitive, that he fled to Japan, that one 
hundred assassins were sent out from 
China to seek him out and rid the govern- 
ment of danger from that quarter. An- 
other news item was to the effect that 
he was to be arrested for embezzlement 
of funds entrusted to him by patriots. 
Perhaps that aura of martyrdom of which 
he seemed to be dimly conscious bespeaks 
a swift end. 


“Chill blow the winds of the world. 

There are thorns and bruises for the 
feet, 

And lurking shadows spreading snares; 

And there are bitter herbs to eat. 

The only home light shining far 

Is the cold splendor of a star.” 
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Putting Peter Into Bankruptcy 


the salad dressing. He did not be- 

lieve in the theory of tossing the 
salad, he said, until the delicate lettuce 
leaf was bruised and its finest flavor 
destroyed. He made a thick, pungent 
dressing and passed it around, that each 
expectant guest might help himself. 

John Pope, his host, was watching him 
with itching fingers. He liked to make 
the dressing French fashion over the salad. 

The bell rang sharply and almost at the 
same instant Peter Price pushed his way 
past Eva, the patient English maid, who 
jerked out a “Thenk you!” every time he 
thwarted her intention to leave him be- 
hind until she could properlyannounce him. 

“*T’ve got good news for you at last,” he 
cried, saluting his hostess and nodding 
to each of the others in turn. “Some 
awfully good news about myself. I’m 
glad to find you all here together.” 

** Aunt died, Peter?” Peggy Pope asked. 

“Sold a story?” Jane Hutchinson 
suggested. 

“Found a wad?” laconically enquired 
her husband. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that I’ve got any 
money or that any money is coming to 
me, as far as I know.” The apparent 
dull gold studs that fastened the immacu- 
late front of Peter’s evening shirt were 
manuscript fasteners, the two pronged 
kind with a little round head. His real 
ones were in pawn, but the effect was 
irreproachable. The Inverness that had 
belonged to his father was a departure 
from the prevailing mode and an im- 
provement on it. Peter’s blond head, 


J ties HUTCHINSON was making 
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sleek and alluring as many ladies acknow]l- 
edged, rose uncompromisingly out of the 
highest and most imperturbable white 
collar that even Peter was ever guilty of. 

“In fact money wouldn’t help me unless 
it was a Hades of a lot,” he added a little 
ruefully. “But I’ve found a peach of a way 
out of all my difficulties, and I came round 
to get you to help me celebrate.” He 
removed the hand he had been holding 
behind him, and disclosed two carefully 
wrapped and tied oblong packages. 

“T didn’t know you’d all be here,” he 
said, beginning to undo the wrappers. 
“If there isn’t enough, I can run out and 
get some more, you know.” 

“Pol Roger—ninety-four,’’ murmured 
his host; “let us not be extravagant.” 

“Oh! I don’t have to pay for this 
stuff,” Peter cried cheerfully. “‘I’m still 
solid with the Associated Wine Growers. 
I don’t know why I am, but I am.” 


> 


A NEW portion of the Hutchinson salad 

was being segregated, and Eva had 
been sent for champagne glasses. Peter 
sank into the chair that Peggy placed for 
him at her right. 

““What’s your luck, Peter?” she be- 
sought him; “we’re consumed with curi- 
osity.” 

“T don’t know that you’d call it luck 
exactly. It’s just a plan of action I’ve 
mapped out. But Lord! I’m happy over 
it. Dve been hounded by my infernal 
creditors till I’m developing homicidal 
mania. But killing’s too good for ’em. 
They ought to be ate, or inoculated with 
a leprosy germ or something. They can’t 


get any money out of me,” he continued 
plaintively. “I can’t get any money out 
of myself. If I could I'd do it.” 

“Poor Peter!’’ Jane Hutchinson said. 

“But all that’s shoved be’ind me, long 
ago—and fur away.” Peter continued, 
delivering the lines with much pathos. 
“You see before you a man who is about 
to shake himself loose from the shackles 
of debt. With one fell swoop I strike the 
blow that makes me a free man. My 
metaphors may be a little mixed, but 
that’s what I do.” 

“How are you going to do it, Peter?” 
John Pope asked. 


PETER waited till four pairs of eyes 
were soberly focused on him. Then he 
rose,and made his announcement standing. 
“Tm going into bankruptcy!’ he an- 
nounced impressively. 

“Bankruptcy?” Peggy Pope cried 
blankly. 

“Bankruptcy?” Jane Hutchinson 
echoed. 

“Tm not sure that it isn’t a good 
scheme for you, Peter,’’ John Pope said 
thoughtfully. 

““Of course it’s a good scheme, a damn 
good scheme ,” Peter cried; ‘‘and so sim- 
ple! A little child could do it. I make 
a list of all my liabilities. Then I make 
a list of all my properties—that’s easy! 
Then a kind judge pronounces me incapa- 
ble of further effort in the direction of my 
creditors—and there I am.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a rather public affair?” 
Peggy asked. “Don’t you have to be 
posted in the papers or something?” 
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“While I am getting myself adjudi- 
cated”’—Peter lingered on the techni- 
cality with pride—“I have to put a neat 
little notice in the papers where my credi- 
tors can see it; but nobody else will. 
Did you ever read a bankruptcy notice 
in your life, Peggy Pope? I never did. 


There'll be about as much publicity about, 


it as there is in the probating of a two- 
thousand dollar will. Whereas every 
time anybody starts a suit against me, or 
gets thrown downstairs for his pains, 
I’m on the front page of every leading 
daily. As a bankrupt I shall spare my 
friends the strain of seeing my name 
lightly bandied about by an ubiquitous 
press.” 

*‘T never heard of such a thing,”’ Jane 
Hutchinson declared. “If it’s as easy as 
that, why doesn’t everybody always go 
into bankruptcy? Why don’t you, Jim- 
mie? Why do we have to pay every one 
everything we owe all the time, if there is 
a perfectly simple way of easing up the 
strain?” 

“You mightn’t like parting with all 
your personal property, Jane; but Peter 
hasn’t any, you know. That’s why he 
can get away with it. Have you got 
the price, Peter?”’ John Pope asked. 

“The price?”’ Peter stared blankly. 

“Tt’ll cost you something.” 

*“Cost me something? The 
will!” 

“You have to pay your lawyer, you 
know. And there are fees. The news- 
papers won’t print your bankruptcy 
notice as news. It'll cost you about 
seventy-five dollars I should say. Fifty 
down to your lawyer at your first inter- 
view.” 

“Do I have to pay for the privilege of 
being a bankrupt?” 

“Why, of course! The bankruptcy 
courts are not public charities.” 

““My God!”’ cried Peter limply, sinking 
into the chair over which he had been 
leaning as he talked. 


devil it 


Eva was opening a bottle, about the 
throat of which she had wrapped a loving 
napkin. Peter extended his glass. 

““Never mind any one else, Eva,”’ he 
said hoarsely, “‘attend to me first. I 
need it.” 

“Borrow it of John,” Peggy suggested, 
when the laughter had subsided, “or 
James,’’—she waved her glass in the di- 
rection of her friend’s husband—“or both. 
They'd like it.” 

“You can have it, you know,” John 
growled. Peter smiled at him affec- 
tionately. 

“T know I can,” he said in a manner 
that closed the incident. 

“Will you let us make up a purse for 
you, Peter?” Peggy suggested. “All 
the bunch asked to contribute five or ten 
dollars.” 

“They'd all be crazy about it when 
they knew.” 

“No, thank you, Peggy.” 

“Would you let us make it for you?” 

““How do you mean—make it?” 

**Raise it the way they do at a church 
fair. Everybody start, say with a nickel, 
and make ten dollars out of it.” 

“How?” 

“Oh! by buying a nickel’s worth of 
raw material, sugar or flour, and making 
cake or candy. Investing a nickel, and 
keeping on turning it over. It’s per- 
fectly simple. We can say we are doing 
it for our favorite charity, Peter, and 
that will be true.” 

“Great!” cried Peter warmly. “‘Who 
can say it won't be your pet charity before 
you are done? ‘Society for the Promul- 
gation of Bankruptcy among Deserving 
Young Men.’ Who can tell how far the 
little seed I have dropped today may 
scatter?” 

Peggy sighed. “I was afraid you'd 
take me up, Peter,” she said. “We'll 
get the Ainlie’s to help. It means a lot 
of work for every one of us. It would 
be very much easier if you would only—” 






but she caught her husband’s eye, and 
did not finish. 

Jane stood up and raised her glass. 
Then she climbed into a chair and set one 
dainty foot upon the table. The others 
followed. 

“To putting Peter in bankruptcy!” 
she pledged, and they drank solemnly. 


NTIL his twenty-sixth birthday, 

Peter Price had been allowed up- 
wards of twenty thousand dollars a year, 
on condition that he keep out of Wall 
Street, where he indeed had no desire to 
begin a career, but where his father’s 
aspirations for an artistic life had been 
submerged years before. Peter Price Senior 
always believed that if he had been en- 
dowed through the lean years of his burn- 
ing youth, when the pressure was brought 
to bear that finally landed him in a 
broker’s office, he would have set New 
York on fire with his pictures of it. 
Therefore when Peter at a very tender age 
began to show signs of a reach that ex- 
ceeded his grasp, his delighted parent 
had picked him for the career that he, 
himself, had foregone. 

As Peter grew older, however, he be- 
wildered his indulgent parent with the 
many talents he shook out of his napkin. 
Peter Price Senior had been born with a 
passion for paint, and paint only, while 
his son’s enthusiasm for the brush was only 
exceeded by his devotion to the piano- 
forte, and his predilection for the pen. 

Nevertheless, his father had trustingly 
provided the wherewithal for Peter’s ex- 
tensive development in all the arts, and 
he was still waiting with pathetic eager- 
ness for the boy’s greatest gift to manifest 
itself when he was stricken with paralysis 
during an inopportune panic in the street, 
and died at the exact moment to leave his 
son penniless. 

In the four years that had succeeded 
the loss of his father, and his fortune 
his mother had died when he was a baby 











“From that time on he had gone buoyantly from bad to worse; from first-class hotels to second-class hotels, 





from boarding-houses to hall bedrooms” 
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—Peter had succeeded in existing, his 
friends scarcely knew how. He began 
with the theory that he would turn his 
art—his dry point etching to account. 
But since he could not draw at all, though 
he had a wonderful color sense, he was 
unable to realize immediately upon his 
father’s investment in art school educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, he procured a set 
of most elaborate studios, and proceeded 
to make himself and his friends very 
comfortable in them. 

He claimed that the best work was 
always done under pressure, that the 
way for a man of his temperament to in- 
crease his income was to begin by in- 
creasing his expenditure. He provided 
himself confidingly with the pressure, but 
the best work did not come, for the simple 
reason that he did not know how to work 
at all. Peter’s weaning from the paternal 
pocket-book was accomplished without 
undue discomfort, but when it came to 
the matter of procuring sustenance for 
himself he found he was quite incapable 
of doing so. 

His writing went as badly as his etching. 
He started to paper the walls of his dress- 
ing-room with rejection slips from the 
leading magazines, but he failed in indus- 
try even in the task of accumulating these. 


MEAN TIME he got further and further 
in debt, to the tune of his own deli- 
cate improvisation on his unpaid for grand 
piano. One by one they took his pretty 
instalment plan toys away. One of the 
first suits brought against him was by 
the agent of the studio building with 
whom he had a five years’ lease. From 
that time on, he had gone buoyantly from 
bad to worse: from first- to second-class 
hotels: from boarding-house to hall bed- 
room, leaving behind him an almost in- 
credible trail of debt. 

He owed large department stores, and 
small select haberdasheries. He owed doc- 
tors, and lawyers, and dentists. He owed 
café owners, and hotel keepers, and cigar 
men. Alarge amount.was due toa Hindoo 
who had rendered him picturesque service 
in the first days of the studio. 

Notes were always falling due, which 
he renewed again at exorbitant rates of 
interest. How he existed at all under 
this pressure was a mystery to his friends, 
from whom he refused to borrow. 

He acted as agent in sub-letting an 
apartment for a sister who was traveling, 
and collected twenty-five dollars a month 
commission: that they knew. He sold 
jingles to a comic weekly. He wrote an 
occasional moving picture scenario. Some- 
way he managed to live, and to present 
himself immaculate and imperturbable at 
frequent intervals. Just how he did it was 
amystery. Peter had that deceptive ap- 
pearance of seeming to communicate 
everything he knew which concealed his 
depths as naively as he displayed his sur- 
faces. But money difficulties were not 
among the things he took seriously. 

His little group of intimates, however, 
were all perfectly responsible people. For 
that reason they worked hard at their self- 
appointed task of raising the money to 
put him out of his misery. 

Peggy and John Pope earned their 
ten dollars apiece conscientiously. Peggy 
bought eggs and flour with her nickel, 
and went into the cake-baking business. 
She worked up to angel cakes, and sold 
them at an immense profit. She en- 
joyed the industry so much that she 
earned fifteen dollars before Peter came 
round, caught her burning her fingers and 
stopped her. 

John bought a blue poker chip with his 


nickel, and punctiliously counted out 
ten dollars out of the hundred heclaimed 
he had made from that simple investment. 

The Hutchinsons shamelessly collected 
money from each other. Jane bought a 
five-cent cigar, and. sold it to Jimmie for 
twenty-five cents, and moreover made 
him smoke it in her presence. Jimmie 
took base advantage of one of his wife’s 
peculiar weaknesses—a constant shortage 
of hairpins—invested his nickel in a paper 
of the “common or kitchen variety ”—and 
waited. Then whenever Jane was inde- 
spair for a machine to hold up her shining 
locks, he sold her one at an exorbitant 
rate. Jane was sport enough to let her 
disheveled condition become more than 
usually acute until Peter’s fund was well 
under way. 

Peggy, being constrained by her New 
England conscience, was distressed and 
disgusted by the Hutchinsons’ moral 
laxity and took occasion—nay several 
occasions—to tell them so. Whereat they 
jeered. But in due course of time, with 
the help of the Ainlies’, two sisters, and a 
brother—‘‘all very bony and bright” as 
Peter characterized them—the bank- 
ruptcy fund was raised. 

They gave a party at the Hutchinsons’ 
to celebrate, Peggy making the presenta- 
tion speech, after which touching event 
Peter was solemnly congratulated and 
kissed by all the ladies present, except 
Greta Ainlie, who came last and pro- 
nounced him too mussy by that time. 

It was a great relief to them all to have 
Peter out of his troubles, “beyond the 
dreams of avarice” as he himself ex- 
pressed it; and the seven rescuers con- 
gratulated themselves severally and col- 
lectively on their achievement. 

But the bankruptcy petition was not 
filed. At least his anxious friends 
could find no record of it. No modest 
account of Peter’s immoderate indiscre- 
tions appeared under “ Business Trou- 
bles” in the morning papers. The “Dis- 
charges in Bankruptcy” column filed 
Popes and Hutchinsons with impartial 
regularity, but no Prices. And still there 
was no word from Peter. 


T was not until the third week after the 
presentation party that he arrived. 
He presented himself to Peggy and Jane 
one afternoon in the Pope’s library, where 
they were having their tea, and told his 
tale. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t hate children 
with white eyebrows, or that I couldn’t 
have choked the life out of him cheerfully 
every time he called me ‘Popper,’ but 
when I heard him cussing out the doctor 
that came to take account of the damage, 
and he only about the size of the doctor’s 
thumb, why I thought the little brute 
ought to have his chance, and I knew you 
girls would agree with me. They had 
to have seventy-five dollars to put it 
through. I don’t know why they had to 
have it, but they did. Oh, come now, 
Peggy, supposing it was Margaretta, and 
one of her legs was longer than it really 
ought to be!” 

“Was the child’s mother pretty?” 
Jane asked suspiciously. 

‘Every other tooth out,” Peter grinned, 
“‘and her hair was mostly done up in 
curling sticks when I saw her, but other- 
wise she was a striking blonde.” 

“What a terrible place you must live in, 
Peter.” Peggy shuddered. 

“Oh, Ido! Ido!” Peter agreed cheer- 
fully. 

“Aren’t you in a worse mess than 
ever?” Jane ventured. 

“Much worse.” 











“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing at the present moment, 
Mrs. Hutchinson,” Peter bowed over her 
hand, “but discuss your very charming 
self.” And this he proceeded to do. 
Then he began asking Peggy questions 
about John, and kept the conversation 
under his own control until he left them. 
After all, no one ever talked to Peter of 
his own affairs an instant longer than he 
wished them to. 


AFrEn this they gave him up. They 
didn’t give up yearning over him, 
or fearing for him, but they gave up the 
idea that they could help him, or that he 
would accept any help from them. 

A month later Peter Price’s name was 
among those listed in the morning news- 
papers as a petitioner in bankruptcy, and 
in the course of events his discharge was 
duly chronicled, but Peter himself did not 
appear to them. Jimmie learned indi- 
rectly that somebody who owed Peter 
a hundred dollars had come back from the 
ends of the earth and paid it. 

This explained how he had been able 
to accomplish the coveted goal of bank- 
ruptey, but it only enhanced the mystery 
of his present manner of existence. He 
had moved from his last address, and 
their letters came back to them unopened. 
He was avoiding, evidently, all the places 
where Jimmie or John might possibly have 
run into him. 

Finally the four friends ran into the 
object of their search quite unexpect- 
edly on Sixth Avenue. They had been 
to a luncheon at the Civil club, a special 
lady’s luncheon, and were drifting toward 
the Knickerbocker for a liqueur together— 
they always hated to separate—when in 
the frankly Tenderloin section of Sixth 
Avenue that intervenes between the 
politer purlieus of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway they met Peter with a loaf of 
bread and a bottle under his arm, both 
guiltless of wrapping. He looked shab- 
bier than they had ever seen him. But 
he met them without embarrassment. 
He waved his purchases at them, gayly. 
**And thou beside me—all thou—” he in- 
dicated the ladies with the special grace 
of smile and gesture he always had for 
them. ‘Feeding in this wilderness. Come 
home with me, and have some. We’re 
just having lunch,” he explained engag- 
ingly. “Bread and cheese, and Chianti 
a la Italienne.” 

He led the way swiftly through the 
nearest cross street, half way to Broad- 
way, and then through a narrow door in 
an old building seemingly entirely given 
over to offices. It was decorated in 
front like a circus wagon, and was next. 
door to one of the stateliest skyscrapers 
in New York. Inside it was Dutch 
and immaculate, and the stairs were car- 
peted in crimson. Evidently Peter had 
discovered one of the few old-time man- 
sions in downtown New York where it is 
still possible to rent a studio or office 
that has atmosphere—and dinginess. 

He ignored the front stairway, and led 
them quickly to the rear. 

“Our own private flight,” he an- 
nounced and led them upward through 
the gloom. 

The huge dim room two stories up 
into which he ushered them proudly was 
furnished simply with two large wicker 
chairs, a packing box and a couch, but on 
the box was a Bruges lace cloth and an old 
brass tray with two glasses on it, and the 
cheese that Peter had promised them in a 
little Royal Worcester pot. The room 
itself was old and dingy, but beautifully 
proportioned and gracious. The walls. 








“T’ve been wanting to meet you ever since I heard how you all worked to 


were a soft stained yellow, and there was 
a carved wooden mantel, white like old 
ivory, and a big log still burning in the 
fireplace beneath it. 

The curious, affectionate eyes of Peter’s 
best friends took in these details—and 
one other. Perched on the window-sill, 
looking down into the court, was the slim 
figure of a woman—a girl. 

As she heard Peter’s voice, she gave a 
little joyous cry and rushed forward—a 
young, delicately featured creature, sunny- 
haired and radiant and tender. The eyes 
of the two women took in the unmistak- 
able Parisian cut of the soft blue gown as 
Peter presented them. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. and 


Mrs. Pope—I want you to know my 
wife,” said Peter. Then he set his loaf 
and jug upon the table. 


“T’VE been wanting to meet you-all,” 
the voice of trailing sweetness with its 
unmistakable accents of Virginia assured 
them when they were all grouped com- 
fortably around the amazing collation, 
the men cross-legged on the floor, and 
Mrs. Peter perched confidingly on the 
arm of Peggy’s chair. Peter smiled in- 
clusively over his Chianti, which he was 
drinking from one of the odd jelly tum- 
blers the pantry of the studio had disclosed 
when they all went foraging. 
“T’ve been wanting to meet you ever 


Shh a 8 emai tian) 
put Peter into bankruptcy” 


since I heard how you-all worked to put 
Peter into bankruptcy. I think it was 
just lovely of you.” 

Peter held up his glass. Then he got 
to his feet and stood looking down at 
them. His face was one that the four 
friends had never seen before, for now his 
mask was down, but it was radiant with 
a kind of tender camaraderie and a 
reverent affection for them. His voice 
shook a little as he pledged them. “To 
my cares and responsibilities,” he said, 
and he bowed in his old courtly manner. 
“And my very good friends.” 

And in the moment that followed the 
little southern bride on the arm of Peggy’s 
chair bent over and kissed her. 
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HERE is nothing so important in a man’s or woman’s life as marriage. 
Mrs. Austin has given a com- 


Training Children for Happy Marriages 


By MARY AUSTIN 


Seventh in the series on Love 


absolutely essential to the full development of any individual. 
plete argument for a marriage form that will be perfect enough to insure monogamous relations 


and exclude any relations outside of marriage. 


A happy love life is 


In this article she gives some practical suggestions 


as to the best way to train young people to make the kind of a marriage that can be permanent 


E have to return from time to 

\ \ time to realizations of passion 
as a form of energy. It is set 

up within us and our brother the beast at 
the appointed time, without leave or 
knowledge. The procreant urge of the 
Wild, what time the sun climbs up the 
zodiac, is not understood, it is probably 
not remembered; it is obeyed. It wakes, 
irrespective of the presence of the mate, 
and waking sets each ranging far afield 
to find the other. This is a fact the whole 
bearing of which must be clearly grasped. 
The beasts which mate anew with each 
season, before the oncoming of their 
time are running singly or in the flock, 
the young males usually by themselves, 
the females with the brood mother, and 
they set out to find one another. They 
go seeking and calling. They make a 
call they have not made before and they 
answer to a cry they have not before 
heard. Traces of this linger in all the 
lore of early man. I know a little theme 
of four notes, played upon a flute of 
cane by an Indian lying out in the long 


grass at twilight. . . . It is known as the 
“Love Call”... by and by the maid 
comes out to him... . 


This is as a thin line of light under a 
door behind which full understanding 
waits. Subtlest of the intimations of 
the approach of the crisis of sex is the 
Sense of Presence. Man or beast, the 
lover wakes to Expectancy. At the set 
time of the year he walks in the trails and 
feels it following at his back; he turns 
and it is not behind him. 

There is a phase of adolescence when all 
the world is in love without in the least 
knowing whom it is in love with. Romeo 
thought it Rosaline until Juliet passed. 
For the man as well as for the race there 
is a period of passionate personification 
of star and moon and glancing water, to 
satisfy this active suggestion of some- 
thing alive, intimate, personal. . . out 
there beyond the rosy bush, at the next 
turn of the trail, within that shadow of 
high, wind-shaken boughs. If you have 
any better explanation you are welcome 
to it, so long as you keep it in mind that 
the pairing of the superior species is not 
an accident of propinquity, but a business 
that requires effort and attention. The 
inexperienced and unremembering brute 
tracks the invisible Presence until it 
brings him to the mate. Man going 
further, finds God. 


| Papin us agree to call that God which, 

unattainable by the sense, informs us 
from within of Power and Purpose. It 
is a convenient term and has the advan- 
tage of being widely received. We have 
seen how love passes in man from the 
identification of the source of Well- 
Being with the person of the Beloved, 
through the dramatization of her worth 
in surpassing acts, to possession, to the 
establishment of permanence by with- 
drawal, and to the witness of the supernal 
quality of the experience in the offices of 
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religion. This is the normal reaction of 
mate-love race-ward. But there is an- 
other set of reactions which must now 
be taken into account. 

“I worship you,” says the lad to his 
first love. Exactly. There is no dif- 
ference between the opening movement 
of right passion and the fullness of the 
heart which makes men to know that 
there is God, no difference between the 
initial awe and mystery with which he 
approaches an altar and the person of 
the Beloved. He can kiss the place where 
she has stood as reverently and get as 
much good from it as though it were the 
holy stone of Mecca. 


er appreciations of sex awaken in 
adolescence, and so far as we can 
judge in early man, about the same time 
as the sense of communion with—what- 
ever it is out there beyond the end of 
Knowing. They borrow phrases one 
from the other, not only in their initia- 
tive but for their highest, consummating 
moments. St. Catharine could find no 
better name for herself than Spouse of 
Christ, and the mystics pass in all their 
ecstatic states through the extended scale 
of passion. It is one of the evidences of 
the reality of both mysticism and passion 
that, in whatever lands and tongues, these 
states are identical. Youth is prone to 
both mate-love and religion and both 
are great spiritual adventurers. It is well 
known that in the lopping off of one or the 
other of these characteristic personal apti- 
tudes of adolescence, the other is intensi- 
fied, may usurp the whole field of psychic 
activity. Your great religieuse might 
always have been a great lover. Pure 
passion of the heart in women tends nat- 
urally to express itself in the forms of 
spiritual communion and in young men 
it produces impulses ‘toward rectitude, 
toward courage and altruism identical 
with those experienced at conversion. 

There is a third member of the triad 
which does not receive due attention, 
failing to manifest itself frequently in 
the determining quality. I refer to the 
creative impulse. This is likely to be 
ignored except where it occurs in a dis- 
tinguishing degree, and then mistrusted 
because not understood. At its most 
universal it informs the nest-making 
activities; at its highest it gave us II 
Purgatorio. It is probably present in 
all forms of extra-mating activity—the 
execrable verse we write to our young 
love, the twenty unnecessary nests of 
the tule-wren. 

Although science has not yet agreed 
upon the service of such activities to sex 
selection, it has conceded their continuity 
with the forms we know as Art, and artists 
themselves have witnessed to their bind- 
ing up with all the elements of devotion. 

In the hands of its devotees the prac- 
tice of any art tends to become a religion, 
formative and sustaining. Its revela- 
tions, as profound as those of the 
prophets, have the same quality of 


providing their own justification. Its un- 
formulated, self-enforced demands are as 
imperative as martyrdoms; it has the 
same tendency as religious feeling to 
present itself in terms of Personality, to 
get itself addressed as Mistress, Goddess, 
the Nine Muses, the Much-Desired— 
“Terrible as an army with banners!” 

An inherited Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
in respect to the interlocking of sex and 
art, puts us out of touch with essential 
processes. We would grant to the artist 
as an indulgence what we are wholly 
unwilling to allow him as a means of 
extending his capacity. I speak, how- 
ever, of definite related phenomena, as 
reducible by study as the evidences of 
will and attention—not only psychic 
states but pulse beats, temperatures, 
more intimate and definite associative 
processes undergone in the realization 
of a great novel or a great symphony. 

Not only have we the evidence of 
history for the identification of the crea- 
tive impulses of mind and body, but there 
are Great Ones living, who, supposing 
you were in a position to put them to the 
question, would tell you more than you 
have the courage ordinarily to know. It 
is not, however, necessary to enlarge on 
the psychic points of alikeness between 
great love and great art nor to identify 
the trails taken by the artist on the way 
to achievement, with the path of the soul 
seeking the Most High. All this has 
been done for us in a dozen books, and 
though science has still some points to 
settle of interdependence and _ priority, 
at least that is an exploited theory which 
makes of any of them debased or per- 
verted forms of the other. We are free 
to deal with love and art and religion as 
concurrent manifestation of augmented 
vitality, tending to raise the plane of 
human activity, expressible in terms and 
shapes of one another. 


(aes is still another phase of simi- 

larity in those activities of love and 
religion and creative power which come 
in at the door of adolescence which must 
not be overlooked. They are susceptible 
of being played upon in the same degree 
by all the sense perceptions and by 
rhythm and by auto-suggestion. 

Mating in the Wild is accompanied, 
perhaps accelerated, by beatings of the 
earth, by whirlings, flights, wing dances. 
In man these things are the accompani- 
ment of awakening religious perceptions; 
we snatch at points of resemblance in 
Bacchic frenzies, in those white figures 
which flee forever around the red ground 
of an Etruscan vase. For the drumming 
of the partridge in the woods we have 
the drumming of the Soul-Maker at the 
doors of consciousness. It is not always 
easy to determine what music is the food 
of love and what of religious ecstasy, and 
it is a matter of temperament whether the 
consciousness sensitized by line and color 
leads to God or the mate. All old myth- 
making is full of this confusion of states 
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and identities. In the earliest stages 
the god became familiar as the lover, later 
the lover appeared divine, rendered un- 
approachable by a touch of Christian 
grace. It was a matter of individual gift 
whether creative power grew out of one 
or the other of them. 

We have periods of great progress in 
the arts of prayer and communion, periods 
of saint-making, and then a sudden 
florescence of art, the columns of Milan, 
the Sistine Chapel, the bright, hundred- 
eyed peacock-tail of Power. 


“Tt is known as the ‘love call’ and by-and-by the maiden comes out to him’ 


So intimately are all these things con- 
nected that it needs but the suggestion 
for them to fall into order in your mind; 
but the point is most persistently missed. 
The interdependence of sex and art and 
religion is acknowledged across the field of 
human history, but on our realization of 
it in the processes of individual living 
depends the right conduct of the love- 
life of the world. 


T was the way of our fathers to at- 
tempt to regulate sex by relegating 
it to the back room of living. 

But we shall get very little relief from 
the new fashion of setting it up at the 
front window, so long as we continue to 
regard it as a thing to be considered in 
itself without regard to its derivations 
and directions. Sex is a form of activity; 
it has for its object reproduction and the 
raising of the human plane. This is com- 
monly best accomplished by marrying 
and having a family. In the states of 





adolescence, however, and at the climac- 
teric, sexual energy is naturally contro- 
vertible into other forms, passes easily 
and without volition into creative proc- 
esses such as have to do with the higher 
manifestations of consciousness. 


N any wounding of its more usual func- 
tion, the love-life of the individual tends 

to retreat into one or the other of these in- 
terchangeable phases, is capable of becom- 
ing fixed in them past the likelihood of 
return. Conversely, morbid states of 


religious emotionalism, and many futile 
and discommoding artistic aspirations, are 
resolved by a suitable marriage and the 
normal exercise of loving. Perfectly 
obvious conclusions all of these, and yet, 
singularly, seldom admitted to discus- 
sions of sex morality. 

The difficulty with all our solutions is 
that we are attempting to determine the 
problem of sex within itself. Like the lady 
of the Zenana, when we have tried sitting 
on one side of the room we sit a while on the 
other. We shuttle between Spartan denial 
and the unregulated relation; debate 
wavers over the ground of guarded experi- 
mentation—but it is seldom distracted 
from the personal issue to the two doors 
on either side. Attention and reprobation 
are centered on an act. We recognize 
the importance of the pre-marital period 
to the extent of admitting youth to 
knowledge, but it is knowledge bounded 
by the pathologist. We give them sex- 
hygiene—of a sort. The mistake lies 


in supposing that, having done every- 
thing to render the young cautious, we 
have done anything to raise the plane 
of sex morality. 

We afford no help whatever to the 
realization of sex as an active principle. 
We have merely changed the argument 
but not the fact of suppression. 

I mean that we still offer nothing toward 
the achievement of higher standards of 
love-living except the denial of particular 
acts under the extenuating term of self- 
control. But there is really no element 


’ 


of control in our present method, for the 
whole idea and the object of control is 
direction. The very use of the word 
implies, or should imply to any one with 
a conscience about words, something in 
motion or about to move. Applied to 
the education of the young in this partic- 
ular phase, it means stoppage, complete 
inhibition. 

This is a method which exposes the 
young to two dangers: first, the danger of 
accumulated repression, breaking out 
finally in excesses beyond all bounds, or 
the stoppage also of certain correlated 
impulses of adolescence important to pre- 
serve. Thus we come to marriage handi- 
capped by habits of looseness or with 
appreciations dulled by long, unintelli- 
gent restraints. 


HE situation is still further stultified 

by the sort of assistance which has 
formerly been rendered to the individual 
struggling for such misprised “control,” 
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which ordinarily takes the form of re- 
pressing the secondary characteristics of 
adolescence, the gaieties, self-dramatiza- 
tions, swift explosions of energy common 
to youth. The success of the moralists 
has been too frequently the evidence of 
anaemia. 


ANP all this while Nature has provided 
two safe and productive shifts by 
which the developing consciousness may 
resist the importunities of the mating 
impulse. I mean by the transmutation 
of the energies of adolescence into relig- 
ious exercises and creative art. The only 
aid which self-control can afford is in 
making possibie such redirection. 

Observe that there is a difference be- 
tween religion and religious exercises. 
Except in the case of one church which 
by ritual and symbol and the constantly 
recurring exercise of confession and com- 
munion manages to keep alive in its 
youth some active spirituality, the help 
that is afforded by established religion 
is slight. In most of our educational 
institutions it is confined to a perfunc- 
tory public service of prayer and song, 
and some denominational activities of a 
palely altruistic cast. It is possible to 
find ministers charged with the religious 
instruction of the young, who do not know 
clearly what is meant by a “spiritual 
exercise”’ and would be wholly incompe- 
tent to guide their charges to those high 
states of being wherein things otherwise 
unattainable come to pass. I have 
talked with such men and I have also 
talked with Indian medicine men, who, 
when they go to prepare their young braves 
for the ordeals of chastity and endurance 
incident to their assumption of tribal 
responsibility, are far better acquainted 
with the psychic path by which the serv- 
iceable state of mind is reached. It is 
part of the immemorial knowledge of 
mankind that there are such states; 
savages seemed to have found their way 
to them as deer to old salt licks, by an 
instinét of self-preservation. The Chris- 
tian Fathers found the path through 
obedience and prayer, the individual 
artist has each his little stair by which 
he climbs to power. 

In youth the way lies close at hand. 
That is why youth is the time for visions, 
heroisms, for crusades, for the impossible, 
the patently absurd. The young heart 
fully exercised in these has little time 
for ranging in the Streets of Offence. 

Not only have we lost the use of re- 











ligion in our educational life, but we have 
never had the practical use of artistry. 
The Will to Create begins to awake with 
the procreative powers of the body, but 
never since book-learning began has it 
been legitimately satisfied. This is one 
of the sources of that reaction against 
schooling which is characteristic of adoles- 
cence. Young things turn from the 
assimilation of facts to the Making of 
Things, in the shop, at the spinning-wheel 
and the loom. 

But by degrees we have bent them, we 
have widened the capacity to assimilate 
and stunted the power to do. 

We surround our young with every- 
thing which tends to arouse and stimu- 
late the correlated activities of sex; we 
wish them to know the best music, see 
the best pictures, to hear the most “‘in- 
spiring” plays. The nest-making is 
astir, creative impulse is at work... 
and the end is futility. What graduate 
of our high schools can make any really 
useful or beautiful thing? For all their 
“inspiration,” they lead no forlorn hopes, 
serve no shrines, create nothing, dare 
nothing. 

There is but one form of activity left 
for them; they can still have “affairs.” 
The way out into creative work and 
the realization of high ethical enthu- 
siasms is hard for the young to find; 
we hedge it about with too many care- 
ful restrictions. But the way the body 
points is near at hand. All the books 
and the plays and the operas blaze that 
trail for them. 

It appears then that for all the strain 
that the burgeoning love-life puts upon 
our youth, nature has provided refuge 
and relief. 


NCIDENTALLY, from time to time we 

have stumbled into these and after- 
ward lost them. Women found it in the 
linen chest and the loom, in the making 
of fit and beautiful things. In the begin- 
ning of the Christian era when the 
splendor of chastity flamed upon the 
imaginations of men, they went upon 
crusades; Galahad was pure because he 
followed the Grail . . . . He followed it. 
Part of the business of being young is 
to struggle with angels; the more we 
release the youth of the land to their 
proper encounters, the less we shall hear 
of their struggles with the flesh. 

It is on this redirection of the energies 
indissolubly associated with sex, that 
the regeneration of our love-life must 











largely depend. And not only for the 
young, but for all of us. 

In a world of machine-made things, 
where religion is reduced to a formula, 
lovers turn and rend one another, de- 
manding what it was never meant Love 
should pay. We seek wholly in passion an 
expression of what was originally intended 
as a prompting toward Things Made; we 
attempt to get out of one another what 
is only obtainable by the personality in the 
exercise of its cosmic relation. And we 
know no better method, when one love 
fails to answer all these demands upon it, 
than to deny love altogether, or to snatch 
at as many others as possible. It is prob- 
able that we do not make enough of 
Love in life, of its relation to all our ac- 
tivities and its power to affect them, but 
it is certain we make too much of loving. 


OMPLETE sexualization should mean 
the power to range with some freedom 
through all the correlated and _ inter- 
changeable activities, recouping in each 
the possibility of especial disaster. Such 
power should enable us to wait without 
capitulation the coming of the proper 
mate, or in any failure of the adventure, 
it would mitigate against the use of vio- 
lence in unavoidable partitions. And 
should no mate be forthcoming it would 
enable us to return to society something 
like our full sex potentiality in other and 
acceptable terms. I go so far, indeed, 
as to wonder if, aside from its relation to 
reproductivity, the perception of Unre- 
alized Good—the base of all religion—is 
not the root and stock of sex, and love 
and art sprung out of it, a red rose and 
a white. Now and then some soul comes 
up among us, a tall and lovely shoot, like 
the prophet of Nazareth, with no branch- 
ing. That is why I am inclined to name 
the Unrealized Good as the middle 
growth; it is the only one which, un- 
aided of the others, produces for us a 
symmetrical, fruitful tree. Art must still 
borrow of both love and religion, and to 
live wholly in personal love is to incline 
toward decay, but religion of itself is 
capable of producing a full, rounded per- 
sonality. You rob youth of its most 
potent reagent when you attempt to 
smother its altruistic enthusiasms with 
the gray film of middle years. For sex 
7s an active principle. It must work— 
forward into the field of life, or secretly cor- 
roding. The best love-life is not necessarily 
the most loving, but the one which has 
the best use of love’s activities. 


WOMEN, WHO ARE MORE INTERESTED IN THEIR HOMES AND THEIR CHILDREN THAN 
IN ANYTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD, ARE SURE TO FIND THE MONTESSORI SERIES IM- 
MENSELY VALUABLE. THERE IS NO ONE DOING SUCH IMPORTANT AND CREATIVE WORK 
IN EDUCATION TODAY AS MADAME MONTESSORI, AND NONE WHO IS MORE PRACTICAL IN 
HER APPLICATION OF THEORY TO THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF THE LITTLE CHILD. IN ORDER 


NOT TO MISS THE SERIES IN ITS PROPER SEQUENCE, BE SURE TO SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
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Howls 


RMY officers in large numbers object to the Post series just finished. But they say little. They just complain. 
The human mind, a curious instrument always, acquires added peculiarity when imbued with class conscious- 
ness. The direct-action Socialist sees only pure nobility in the worker who labors with his hands, and sweeps 

into the category of powers of darkness what he is pleased to call the “capitalist class,”’ including the woman at the 


head of her own typewriting bureau as well as the multi-millionaire fox. 


At the other end, when modern piracy is 


discussed, the foxes gather and raise their voices about “rights of property,” as if monopoly were the cornerstone of 
society. Men have thought by classes as trade guilds, as barons, as gentry, as serfs. 

These remarks are called forth by a certain line of hostility to Mr. Post’s studies of archaic abuses in the Army. 
Social and administrative diseases, like those of the body, develop from neglect. Administrative diseases do not 


cure themselves by being let alone. 


Disease cannot be permitted to huddle itself in dark corners. Publicity is 


the first step in the cure. The material that Mr. Post used in his series was drawn direct from official records, from 
stenographic reports of the courts-martial. These records are recent. They would have been continued through 
1913, but Brigadier-General Crowder, Judge-Advocate General of the Army, stopped further access to the records. 
This action was arbitrary, for records of public trials publicly held are in essence public records. There was no 
such thing as a “rumor” in this series of studies of the Army, nor is there any ancient history. Mr. Post believes in 
an efficient army. He believes that officers should reach high rank because of ability and not merely because they 


live long. He does not believe in favoritism, oppression, or injustice. 
hostility to criticism works against progress. 


Class consciousness that merely makes for 
As the New York World has stated editorially in commenting upon Mr. 


Post’s series of studies and the fact that over 46,000 soldiers have deserted in ten years: 

“Whatever the cause, the rate of desertions indicates clearly that something is radically wrong with the Army. 
To consider that in one year—1912—150,000 young Americans applied for enlistment and only 26,000 were accepted, 
and that the number of desertions that year was nine per cent of the men enlisted, is to deal with a state of facts in 


no wise creditable to the system.” 


In 1913, the percentage of desertion to the number of enlistments was over seventeen per cent. 


Fairly Faint Praise 


There appears in your issue of Feb. 1, 
an article called “The Honor of the 
Army,” by a person signing himself 
Charles Johnson Post. As an example 
of calculated deceit and intentional mis- 
representation it is a masterpiece. As 
an example of journalistic truth and 
honor it does no credit to any publication, 
let alone a paper with the supposed high 
standards of Harprer’s WEEKLY. 

H. L. Grivespre. 


A Curious Argument 


If Mr. Post would devote his pen to- 
ward popularizing the Army with the 
masses, he would be doing a more note- 
worthy thing for his country. The bone 
over which the average soldier worries 
most and is most bitter against is not his 
ill-treatment by the officer, as Mr. Post 
would have us believe, but the social 
war waged against him. The American 
soldier comes from our middle class, is 
used to being treated with consideration 
and as a social equal; many have been 
taught that it is an honor to wear the 
uniform and serve with the colors but 
after being socially ostracised and treated 
with so much disrespect by the average 
citizen, it cannot be wondered at just 
why a soldier suffers disillusionment. 

The average age of the soldier ranges 
about twenty-two years, just the age 
where impressions are formed and molded. 
He comes into the service and is treated 
with so much disrespect because of the 
uniform, and, being sociable by nature, 
wishing to have a good time and not hav- 
ing his wish gratified, he becomes dis- 
gusted. He is not barred from public 
places because of the uniform. The law 
provides against that, but it would be 
better if he were. The average soldier, 
soon finding out he is not wanted by 
respectable people, if we must call them 
that, goes where he is wanted. And that 
where is most always a dive. From then 
on he does not care. He figures if he is 
to be called a beast, he had better live up 
to his reputation because no one would 
believe him if he did not. Eventually the 
rotten booze and his associates cause him to 
commit military sins and he is punished. 
And still reformers say a man receives un- 


just punishment from the government 
and ill-treatment from his superiors. 
The soldier does not want to enter the 
society of the ultra-fashionable, but he 
does want respect shown the uniform he 
wears, and he will teciprocate by showing 
self-respect, and after being weighed in 
the balance will not be found wanting. 
G. L. PattTEerson, 
Serg. Machine Gun Platoon, 2nd Cavalry, 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


But We Can’t Imprison Them 


Mr. Post’s articles are unfair and un- 
just. I warrant you that should I question 
each one of the disgruntled and worthless 
employees that your paper has had to 
dismiss from your employ I could write 
something equally startling concerning the 
way you mistreat your employees. 

GeEorcE R. GuILp, 
Ist-Lieut., 11th U. S. Infantry, 
Texas City, Tex. 


Poor Things 


A more malicious and inexcusable piece 
of slander than the article in question, 
I have never known or imagined. It con- 
sists of a number of half-truths, cleverly 
selected and combined with deprecatory 
comment, all malicious and mostly false 
or indefinite. The opinion of any man, 
well-informed on Army matters, will not be 
influenced in the slightest by the rubbish. 
But, unfortunately, not all of the citizens 
of ourrepublic belong to this well-informed 
class. This article is, in consequence, an 
instrument of great harm. We officers 
are striving to get good men into the Army 
and to make it efficient and valuable. It 
is not fair that our efforts should be 
hindered by such false representations, so 
inexcusable and malicious. 

The attack of Mr. Post on our general 
court-martial is, to those who know, amus- 
ing. Any unbiased research will show 
that our military system of jurisprudence 
is conspicuously superior to the various 
civil courts. R. E. Jongs, 

2d-Lieut., 17th Infantry, 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


Unassimilated 


Now, Mr. Post says things that attract 
amob. He says them to attract the mob. 





He bolsters up his argument with tran- 
scripts of court-martial records, or orig- 
inals, it does not matter, but fragmentary 
in so far as they relate to the conduct of 
the military. They are little things in 
a little Army made large by the lens which 
Mr. Post holds over them for us to look 
through. The fact that there is an Army 
has been enlarged by him in order for him 
to get his setting. The fact that there 
is a national legislature escaped his notice. 
Mr. Post has had the great originality 
to present “The Honor of the Army” in 
this amazing fashion. The fact that 
honor has kept the Army from such men 
as Mr. Post in the past is in evidence. 
CHARLES GARDNER, 

Pres. Library Association, 5th Infantry, 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 


Seen from a Limousine 


The officers in our Army today, I am 
sure, are just as considerate of the en- 
listed man as their long line of illustrious 
predecessors were. I have seen our 
Army at Galveston recently, and I was 
impressed with the splendid appearance of 
both soldiers and officers, and the generally 
happy and contented appearance of the 
soldiers, and I am sure that your article 
is wrong throughout. Iam also sure that 
our country has ample confidence in its 
Army, both officers and soldiers, and that 
that confidence is not at all misplaced. 
We are proud of what the officers today 
have done in the Philippines, in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, ete., but we are not at all 
proud of a lot of our muckraking maga- 
zines and a lot of their contributors. 
The Army at least fights in the open and 
fights fairly, and has regard for the truth, 
whether an enlisted man or an officer. 

Gerorce M. Brown, 

Pres. Gen. Roofing Manufacturing Co., 

East St. Louis, Ill. 


Was It? 


I see that you have omitted your col- 
umn of criticism in your last issue. Was 
that because there were too many “brick- 
bats”’? 

Hoping that Harper’s will, in the 
future, regain its place among the decent 
magazines, I remain, 

Harais F. ScHEerer. 
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ANKIND has been job-hunting 
M since the fall from grace in 

Eden, but the hunters have been 
more numerous than usual this winter. 
Even in normal times, say statisticians, 
from three to ten per cent. of the laboring 
population is out of work, but this winter 
unemployment has been so widespread 
that society has been forced to extraor- 
dinary measures to combat it. In San 
Francisco and Duluth the city authori- 
ties have provided work for thousands 
of starving men, while elsewhere munic- 
ipal lodging houses have been over- 
crowded and bread lines extended. Bills 
have been introduced in state legisla- 
tures demanding that the states find 
work for their citizens, and as a climax 
to the widespread agitation came the 
National Conference on Unemployment, 
in New York City, on the last two days 
of February, when governors and mayors 
from Seattle to New Orleans and from 
Bangor to Los Angeles met in the realiza- 
tion that the problem of unemployment 
is a national one and must be met by 
united action. 

None but the wildest theorists think 
all unemployment will be done away with 
this side of the millennium, but more and 
more people are coming to feel that the 
number of jobless men and women in the 
United States can be greatly reduced by 
the injection of a little system into the 
situation. This feeling is justified by the 
fact that no matter how hard times may 
be there is always a number of jobs wait- 
ing to be filled. Unemployment will be re- 
duced to a minimum when every job is 
filled as soon as it becomes vacant—in other 
words, when the labor market is organized. 


At present in this country men and 
women find jobs through four 
mediums: newspapers, private employ- 
ment agencies, charitable organizations, 
and undirected search. None of these 
mediums is satisfactory, because none of 
them is broad enough to be in touch with 
the thole demand and the whole supply. 
Thus in a city there may be ten employers 
looking for bookkeepers and a hundred 
bookkeepers looking for work but under 
the hit-or-miss system now in general 
use, like as not ninety of the bookkeepers 
will apply for the same position while 
the other ten scatter on the remaining 
nine jobs—one job, perhaps, getting no 
applicants until the others have been 
filled. A commission reported not long 
ago that “a surprising amount of unem- 
ployment within our own state, over the 
country as a whole and even within one 
city is due to mere failure of the demand 
for labor and the supply to connect up.” 

In other words, a good deal of the un- 
employment in the United States is due 
to the absence, in most states, of a cen- 
tralized labor market. Labor is as much 
a commodity as cotton, steel or oil, and 
these commodities all have their central] 
markets. When a man wants to buy 
cotton he goes to a cotton exchange. No 
one ever saw advertised “cotton wanted,” 
or “oil wanted,” or “steel wanted,” yet 


the “help wanted” sign is in a hundred 
thousand windows in the country, a sym- 
bol of inefficiency and waste. 

Sixty years ago the Germans, whose 


The Jobless Man and the State 


By GREGORY MASON 


social instinct is deeper than ours, de- 
cided that the bringing together of work 
and workers was a proper function for 
a State which understood that production 
is wealth and that idle labor is a cancer 
in the side of a nation. Then was begun 
the great system of public labor exchanges 
which now fills annually more than a mil- 
lion jobs and makes the lot of the jobless 
man easier in Germany than in any other 
country. 

Ohio, in 1890, was the first American 
state to follow the lead of the Germans. 
Employment offices were opened in five 
large cities in the state, where employers 
and laborers were free to meet and bar- 
gain. The experiment was a_ success 
and other states began to try it, timidly 
at first, but more boldly and in increasing 
numbers during the last decade, until 
there are now nineteen states with sixty- 
one public employment bureaus in the 
United States. 

These state labor bureaus charge no 
fees for their services, allot jobs impar- 
tially—usually distributing them in the 
order in which applications are made, and 
undertake not to give work to any one 
but merely to introduce laborers looking 
for work to employers looking for labor. 
They have won the approval of the trades 
unions by maintaining a neutral attitude 
in strikes, and inasmuch as the stamp of 
the state on each job is a virtual guaranty 
the confidence of the individual workmen 
is theirs. Their most important function 
consists in regulating the distribution of 
labor over an entire state. Where the 
outlook of a private employment bureau is 
essentially cramped and local, a state 
bureau has a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
state, and beyond. For instance, in 
Wisconsin, where the system is more 
highly developed than elsewhere in this 
country, a workingman can tell by a 
glance at the monthly labor bulletin 
whether the demand for lumberjacks 
exceeds that for farm hands and in what 
part of Wisconsin the lumberjack de- 
mand is the strongest. As soon as a man 
is out of work he goes to one of the state 
employment agencies and learns in what 
locality he is most apt to find a purchaser 
for his labor. 


(p= of the most flagrant defects of 

the situation that permits jobs to 
be filled by private employment agencies 
without proper public supervision lies 
in the opening for fraud left to these 
private bureaus. The majority of states 
that have labor bureaus of their own not 
only guarantee that a job is just as repre- 
sented but pay the laborer’s way to the 
job as well, when it is at a distance, ar- 
ranging with the employer to deduct the 
traveling expenses of the worker from his 
first wages. To guard against a man’s 
taking advantage of this generous pro- 
vision to get a free ride out of town— 
a dodge frequently adopted by resource- 
ful hoboes and “blanket stiffs’”’ in the 
West—Wisconsin has taken unique pre- 
cautions. When a lumberjack comes into 
the employment office at Milwaukee, 
and signs up for a berth in a camp fifty 
miles away in the timber country, an 
agent of the exchange buys him a ticket 
to his destination, gives the ticket to the 





conductor of his train, and checks the 
traveler’s baggage ahead to his employer 
as security. Then the employer deducts 
the amount of the railroad fare from the 
first week’s wages of the man, who must 
work long enough to pay off his passage, 
or lose his belongings. 


N America we need a system of free 
public labor exchanges in every state 
as well conducted as those in Wisconsin, 
and coérdinated by a central bureau at 
Washington. This does not mean the 
abolition of all private employment 
agencies, but it does mean that they must 
codperate with the state offices so that 
at any time an applicant for work can go 
to one of those offices and learn offhand 
the extent of the demand in the state 
for the commodity he has to sell, and it 
also means that the defrauding of work- 
ingmen and workingwomen by private 
agencies in league with crafty padroni and 
gang-bosses must stop, as well as the 
supplying of girls to houses of prostitu- 
tion. The central bureau at Washing- 
ton is needed because unemployment, 
like the white slave traffic and woman 
suffrage, is essentially a national question, 
and the power of the state in directing 
the stream of labor stops at the state 
boundaries. Such a central labor office, 
keeping an all-embracing eye on the 
labor-market in America and moving the 
supply of labor from one state to meet 
the demand in another, was advocated 
recently at a conference in Chicago of 
the labor commissioners of a number of 
the states which already supply free labor 
brokerage to their inhabitants. 

It would be the task of such a central 
bureau to keep labor evenly distrib- 
uted, removing the usual surplus of large 
cities to the labor-hungry districts of the 
country. Such a central bureau could 
also minimize the evil effects of seasonal 
employment, for example, by shifting the 
labor that is left idle in agricultural 
states after the harvest to localities 
where there is ice or timber to be cut 
or other winter work to be done. 

The strongest argument for the adop- 
tion of such a plan is an economic one. 
Not mentioning the discouragement, 
heartache and pecuniary loss suffered 
by men needlessly out of work, the actual 
cost of getting a job is inordinate under 
the bungling arrangement commonly in 


vogue. Mr. Morris L. Ernst, chairman © 


of a committee of the City Club of New 
York, which has endorsed the establish- 
ment of public labor bureaus in New York 
State, has estimated that for each job 
filled in New York $3 is spent for news- 
paper advertising alone. That is to say, 
in. the State of New York it costs a man 
a full day’s work to get a job. In Wis- 
consin to fill a job costs only thirty-five 
cents, and in Washington only four 
cents, and in both cases the state 
bears the immediate expense and the 
individual pays only indirectly through 
taxation. 

Surely it is not revolutionary to propose 
that a government that dispenses to its 
citizens information on subjects ranging 
from crops to first aid to the injured 
should take a hand in bringing together 
the man and the job. 
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How to Make 


The Best Investments 


The prices of standard stocks and 
‘ bonds are as sensitive to the laws of 
supply and demand and to business 
conditions as the prices of any com- 
modities which are actively traded in. 


Those who make their investments at 
times when it is particularly advan- 
tageous to make them, are not only 
able to obtain very attractive prices, 
but, in addition, incomes which are 
larger than may ordinarily be had. 
We invite requests from those who have 
either small or large sums available, for our 
Investment CircularNo.EV-75 and for our 
recommendations as to the particular type 


of securities which is especially desirable 
now and for the best examples of that type. 


A.B.Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 
105 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia London, Eng. 








for $10 down and $5 
a month you can buy 
a Railroad, City, 


STOCKS 
BON DS State, Public Utility 
or Industrial Gold 


Bond to net from 4%to over 7%. Under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


you can buy one or more dividend bearing stocks 
or bonds, receiving the income while paying for 
the securities. No better way to keep your sur- 
= well invested and earning income for you, 
tom 4% to over 7%. 
Booklet 41 mailed free. 
We will send it free with exceptionally strong list 
of $100 Bonds netting 5 to 7% which may be 
bought outright or on our Partial Payment plan. 


Sheldon & Sheldon 


32 Broadway New York 








Sea SN TN 








INVESTMENT NEWS 
BUREAU 


FREE For 3 months, a conservative, up- 

to-date news and statistical in- 
formation bureau regarding investments, 
especially stocks and bonds traded in on the 
New York curb, Toronto, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City and London markets. It ap- 
peals to the pocket interests of the investor. 


Write for copy today 


CATLIN & POWELL CO. 
15 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
7 Great Winchester Street, London, E. C, 





i INVESTORS—you need _—| 
The Financial World 


if you own securities: It keeps you posted. 
Fearless, Frank, Honest. Dime for sam- 
ple copy. Money returned if not pleased. 
Financial World, 18 B’way, N.Y. 











JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Mr. Galsworthy has written ten sketches 
on extravagance. He is the author of 
“The Dark Flower,”’ ‘‘Fraternity,’’ “The 
Inner Tranquillity,’’ “‘Justice,’’ ‘‘Pigeon,”’ 
“Strife,” ‘“‘A Motley,” and _ others. 
There is no writer of to-day whorepresents 
what we are trying to do in Harper’s 
Weekly more fully than John Galsworthy. 
His stories of modern life combine knowl- 
edge of his neighbors with the most 
delightful and penetrating humor. These 
sketches wifl appear shortly in Harper’s 
Weekly. 














Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Upsetting an Inverted Pyramid | 
fe Rock Island system of rail- | 


roads, which once comprised nearly 
fifteen thousand miles, is about to | 
be reorganized. The occasion justifies, | 
indeed demands, much sermonizing, but | 
such is not the primary purpose of this 
article. Nor is it here possible to predict 
the exact course which reorganization 
will take, or recount the daily rumors of 
details upon which Wall Street feeds. So 
extraordinarily complicated is this curious 
corporate structure that only experts can 
follow its fate in detail. Even the stock 
and bond holders, of whom there are 
many thousand, must for the most part | 
find recent developments quite enigmat- | 
ical to them, and welcome any simple 
explanation. 
Until 1901 the Chicago, Rock Island & | 
Pacific Railway, operating extensively in | 
the Middle West, had long been a most 


/ conservative and prosperous property. 


From 1875 to 1897 there had been only | 
two presidents. Several railroads now | 
rolling in wealth went bankrupt in 1893, 
but the old Rock Island did not even sus- | 
pend dividends. Although the stock had | 
been as low as 67 it usually ranged be- | 
tween 100 and 125 to 150, and was rarely 
speculated in. No New York banking or 
capitalistic group “controlled” the com- 
pany. 

Only one possible criticism lay against 
the company: there was not quite enough 
enterprise in extending its lines. But 
capitalization was low, $50,000,000 of 
stock for many thousand miles of rich 
railroad, and stockholders naturally did 
not complain. 

Along came “Judge” William H. 
Moore, now one of the world’s best-known 
horse show exhibitors, and in his time the 
country’s foremost promoter. He had 
promoted the Diamond Match and Na- 
tional Biscuit companies, making great 
fortunes, losing them and making them 
again. There also was his brother, 
James Hobart, and two other princely 
promoters, Daniel G. Reid and William 
B. Leeds, the four being known collec- 
tively as the “Tin Plate Crowd.”” Moore 
and Reid, however, had promoted several 
huge steel companies besides the American 
Tin Plate Co., and at the beginning of 
1901 had just turned all of them into the 
United States Steel Corporation at profits 
far beyond the dreams of avarice. In- 
deed, their combination of cash and op- 
timism had almost reached the bursting 
point, and while looking about for other | 
worlds to conquer they began, probably 
early in 1901, to buy control of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, the | 
prices which they paid probably ranging | 
from 116 to 140 or 150. 


How the Deed Was Done 


AVING acquired control they 
promptly raised the stock from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and then in | 
June, 1902, to $75,000,000, these increases | 
being justified by the purchase of needed | 
extensions. But they were merely pre- | 
liminary to the great flood, the most as- | 
tounding piece of stock watering the 
world has ever seen. 
Assuming that the Tin Plate Crowd | 
paid an average of 140 for their stock, 
the estimates which most conservative | 











A heating 
appeal 


A great writer says that 
“the civilization of any 
people can be measured by 
the amount of sugar and 
soap they consume, and the 
way they treat their 
Woman, like man, 
wants to progress in her 
home life, as man does in 
his work. The increasing 


women.”’ 


use of 


AMIN, 


is strong proof of the higher 
civilization of the American 
Their use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 


people. 


tors is rapidly 


women from the drudgery caused 
by old-fashioned heating meth- 
ods—which taxes woman’s time, 
strength and patience, making 
daily life a never-ending struggle 
-—not to mention the dollar-eat- 
ing damage to carpets and fur- 
nishings by soot, 


coal gases. 


In use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators none of these damaging 
elements enters the rooms—an immense 
amount of cleaning is thus prevented. 
Genial warmth is sent to each room, 
day and night, as wanted—to the bays, 
halls, and along outer walls, where 
other methods do not reach. 

The heating is not done by scorching-hot metal 
in the room or cellar (burning the vitality of 
the air), but is distributed steadily through 
AMERICAN Radiators which softly radiate 
large volumes of warmth at healthful temper- 
ature uniformly through all rooms and halls. 


nee 


A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler 

and 175 sq. ft. of 38 in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $125 
were used to heat this cot: 
tage. At this price the 
goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are ex- 
tra, and vary according to 
climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


mnmeenens - all large cities 


Write olen 
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DEAL 


BOILERS 


emancipating 


ash-dust and 


IDEAL Boilersand 
AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are now 
quickly and easily 
put into old build- 
ings, as in new— 
country or city— 
without disturbing 
old heating equip- 
ment until ready 
to start fire in the 
new. 

If there is a woman- 
ly appeal for prog- 
ress in your home, 
let us answer it 
with “‘Ideal Heat- 
ing’’ book (free ). 
No obligation in- 
curred to you; no 
urging on our part. 
Why not write us 
to-day? 


CHICAGO 
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An outlook into bigger business 


Bigger and better business comes with United Steel Casements. A building 
so equipped is an advertisement of enterprise and ability. Employes do more 
and better work, because of the ample daylight and improved ventilation. These 
steel casements ‘also assure permanence and fire protection. 


UNITED sTEEL CASEMENTS 


United Steel Casements f highest quality at qusliey and especially designed for mercantile and office buildings, 
lente, ee, 9 “They om characterized by superior finish and workmanship, are equipped with 
improved solid brass hardware and present a trim, handsome appearance. 
These casements constitute one of many special types of United Steel Sash, each designed for a particular 
: class of building — industrial, commercial, public, etc. _ If you ex ~ to build, our engineers will 
‘Bu; ilding b gladly furnish helpful suggestions. Write for full information, 


Producis4 Trussed Concrete Siack Company 
728 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 




































It is the aim of the publishers of HARPER’S 
WEEELY to render its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the greatest assistance 
possible. 

Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert W. Atwood, 
the Editor of the Financial Department, deals with the broad 
principles that underlie legitimate investment, and with types 
of securities rather than specific securities. 

Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by correspond- 
ence, any request for information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and disinterested information 
regarding the rating of securities, the history of investment 
issues, the earnings of properties and the standing of finan- 
cial institutions and houses will be gladly furnished any 


reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries deal with matters per- 
taining to investment rather than to speculation. The Financial Depart- 
ment is edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to Albert W. Atwood, 
Financial Editor, Harper’s Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 





authorities make (exact facts being known 
only to the gentlemen themselves), the 
total cost of a large controlling interest 
was perhaps almost $50,000,000. Under 
the magic wand of their familiarity with 
the higher realms of finance and Wall 
Street banking, this once quiet and sedate 
stock, which in its best days had never 
sold above 150, surged upward month 
by month until in October, 1902, it had 
reached 200, although the property was 
no better than before. Then came the 
deluge. 

Instead of one company it was decided 
to have three, of which one was to operate 
the railway, one was to hold the stock of 
the operating company and the third was 
to hold the stock of the company which 
held the stock of the operating company. 
In Iowa was organized the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company to 
hold the stock of the old Railway com- 
pany, which remained undisturbed in 
every particular; and in New Jersey was 
organized another holding company, the 
Rock Island Company, to hold the stock 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company, and any other rail- 
roads which might be acquired. 

To the owner of each $100 face value 
share in the old company, including of 
course the Tin Plate Crowd who were now 
the majority owners, this astonishing 
offer was made: 

$100 common stock of the Rock Island 


Company. 

$70 preferred stock of the Rock Island 
Company. 

$100 collateral trust bonds of the 
Railroad Company. 


Total: $270 face value for $100 face 
value. 

These bonds of the railroad company 
were merely collateral trust bonds se- 
cured by such of the stock of the old rail- 
way company as was turned in. Nat- 
urally every one accepted this generous 
offer, with the result that the fixed capi- 
talization of this railroad system was in- 
creased 270 per cent. without adding one 
single cent to the real capital. Two huge 
‘holding companies with heavy expenses 
for administration and taxes were added 
to the railway company without benefit- 
ing it an iota, without giving it a dollar. 
Moreover, the stock, dividends upon 
which can be reduced if necessary, were 
exchanged for bonds, which are fixed 
interest bearing, all without the invest- 
ment of a dollar. 

Leeds is dead, although his widow has 
enjoyed many millions. But Moore and 
Reid are very much alive, each worth 
between $40,000,000 and $100,000,000. 
They are directors in our most powerful 
and dignified banks and trust and insur- 
ance companies, being much feared and 
respected in financial circles. Moreover, 
they have bought their way into such fine 
old conservative railroad properties as the 


Lehigh Valley and Lackawanna. 


Murder Will Out 


P to about 1905 the three classes of 
Rock Island securities exchanged for 
the old stock sold at such high prices that 
those who made the exchange had many 
opportunities to cash in at huge profits. 
But in the last eight or nine years, they 
have become so deflated that now every 
one realizes that the stock market, that 
wonderful barometer, has long been fore- 
casting a reorganization. Several forces 
have contributed to this end. 
Shortly after the big deluge of 1902 the 
Rock Island bought the St. Louis & San 


Francisco Railroad by paying for each 
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$100 share $60 in Rock Island common 
stock and $60 in C.R.I. & P. Railroad col- 
lateral trust bonds. So bad did this ven- 
ture prove that in 1909 the Frisco was 
turned back to its original owners at a 
$20,000,000 loss to the Rock Island, the 
Frisco having since gone wholly broke on 
its own account with its stock now quoted 
at 314. 

In its early heyday the Rock Island 
Company also bought the much tossed 
about Alton and had to turn that property 
back in 1907 at a loss. When it owned the 
Frisco that property had in turn bought 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, another 
expensive venture which in turn had 
bought the Evansville & Terre Haute. 


Bad as was the Frisco loss it is possible | 


the Tin Plate Crowd and their First Na- | 


tional Bank associates really thought that 
this and the Alton might prove profitable. 
What they never can be forgiven for is 
that their double holding company 


scheme effectually prevented the old Rail- | 


way from safe future financing and thus 
from keeping itself in good condition. 
This has been shown recently in detail by 
Representative William R. Green of Iowa, 
who wants Congress to investigate the 
Rock Island. Owing to the peculiar 
holding company device with the old 


stock locked up as security for the § 


collateral trust bonds, it has been im- 


possible to do any financing for twelve | § 


entire years by stock issue. All financing 
for that long period has been done by 
means of bonds, which even a first-year 
student in a business school would know 


was absolutely unwise, although the | : 


multi-millionaire promoters and their even 
richer banker friends in New York have 


not appeared to know or act upon this | 


simple fact until the last few months 
when actual starvation faces the railway. 

The 4 per cent. collateral trust bonds, 
which have declined so steadily in the last 


few years, are secured, as before explained, | 


by the old Railway stock. These bonds | 
have been widely distributed around as_| § 


On May 1 the| 


investment securities. 
interest on them probably will not be paid, 
as the Railway Company has paid divi- 
dends so much longer than it should have 
done in order to keep the Railroad bonds 
going that it can no longer stand the strain. 
Default on the bonds means a breakdown 
in the whole absurd structure, and a 
paring away of the two holding com- 
panies which have sapped the Railway’s 
vitality. 

Two influences have hastened the pend- 
ing reorganization, despite its inevitable- 
ness due to fundamental principles of 
sound finance. Fear of President Wil- 
son’s efforts to have a law forbidding 
holding companies has been one factor, 
the other being the increasing interest in 
the property of leading men connected 
with Phelps, Dodge & Co., the rich old 
copper concern. 

Reorganized to the bone the property 
in a few years will be a paying one again. 
The Phelps-Dodge people made money by 
sticking to the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific and they may well 
repeat their success with the Rock 
Island. 

I do not know whether this article will 
enlighten any bewildered owner of Rock 


Island stock and collateral trust bonds as | 
to why he is having his investment taken | 


away from him, but I do know that even 





this short review of the case shows why | 


certain Wall Street banks and bankers, as 
well, of course, as promoters like Moore 
and Reid, no longer stand upon the 
pinnacle of public esteem which they once 
enjoyed. 





No loss of Accuracy through 
Changes in Temperature 


ENTRIFUGAL force 
is an absolutely reliable 
means of accurately measur- 


ing car speed. 


It is constant, 


unvarying, in winter and 
summer, in high altitudes and 


low. 


It is this force that con- 


trols every movement of the 


ones Speedometer 


Centrifugal Principle 


Geared to the Truth 


From hub to dial the Jones Centrifugal 
Speedometer represents one continuous, 
unbroken, metal-to-metal contact, 
through which the exact speed of the 
road wheel is directly passed up to the 
recording hand. It is literally geared 
to the truth. 


Few Parts and Strong 


The Jones Centrifugal Speedometer has 
few parts. It is simple and proof against 
the destructive effect of vibrations. 


It is Read Without Effort 


The indicating hand moves steadily over 
the clock -face dial which is easy to 
read from any part of the car. Many 
other noteworthy features, such as the 
instantaneous trip reset, give increased 
convenience. 


Backed by a Service and 
Guarantee of Known Integrity 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
now control the selling and marketing 
policies of the Jones Centrifugal Speedom- 
eter. Johns-Manville Service Branches, 
in practically every principal city of 
the United States and Canada, are equip- 
ped to handle with expert efficiency all 
matters pertaining to adjustments, repairs 
and replacements. The J-M Guarantee 
Tag attached to each instrument is your 
assurance of satisfaction. When you 
specify Jones equipment you are assured 
of a principle giving absolute relia- 
bility and a Service that is established 
rather than promised. 


Write nearest Branch for booklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, Electric Lamps, Speedometers, Horns, Fire Extinguishers, 
Carburetors, Dry Batteries, Vaporizers, Auto Locks, Fuses, Tapes, Packings, etc. 
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Johns-Manville Service Branches 
in 49 cities assure satisfactory Serv- 
ice to Jones Speedometer owners. 
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“Do you know Vanity Fair?” 


Once, long ago, people had leisure enough to read 
separate magazines of the Stage, and of Art, and of 
Outdoor Sports, and of Humor and of Literature. 
Nowadays, when nobody has time for anything like 
that, you will find Vanity Fair is six magazines in one. 











It is a review of every- 
thing new and good on 
the Stage and in Music 
and Opera; 


It is anillustrated news- 
paper of all Amateur 
Sports — Golf, Tennis, 
Polo, Racing, Yachting 
and Football; 


It is a journal of the best 
in Art, giving much 
space to the work of our 
younger artists; 


A fashion magazine pre- 
senting the best Paris 
and New York styles; 


Above all else, Vanity 


Fair is a cheerful maga- 
zine, presenting certain 


Also a timely review of ‘ t 
tendencies of American 


the tendencies in Litera- 





























ture, and in the fiction life, good-naturedly and a 
of the day; entertainingly. 7 
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J. Montgomery Flagg 
Clarence F. Underwood 
Edward Mott Woolley 
F. Graham Cootes 
Perceval Gibbon A. W. Atwood 
Jeannette Gilder ~ Cleveland Moffett 
Coningsby Dawson S.S. McClure 


These are some of the big authors and artists whose 


Lincoln Steffens 
Owen Johnson 


Connie Mack » 
Basil King 


latest work is featured in - - - - - - = = 


MAY McCLURE’S 


ALL NEWS-STANDS FIFTEEN CENTS 

















What They 
Think of Us 


New York World 

In a series of articles on “‘The Honor 
of the Army,” in Harprr’s WEEKLY, 
Charles Johnson Post attributes the readi- 
ness of so many soldiers to bear a criminal 
record for life, even though they escape 
capture and imprisonment, to the abuses 
of the court-martial system. 

Whatever the cause, the rate of de- 
sertions indicates clearly that something 
is radically wrong with the army. To 
consider that in one year—1912—150,000 
young Americans applied for enlistment 
and only 26,000 were accepted, and that 
the number of desertions that year was 
nine per cent. of the men enlisted, is to 
deal with a state of facts in no wise credit- 
able to the system. 


Muskogee (Okla.) Democrat 

Harper’s WEEKLY goes after the United 
States Government for its false and mis- 
leading method of obtaining recruits. It 
very truthfully points out that if any news- 
paper or magazine in the country should 
carry such a false and misleading adver- 
tisement for a private concern it would be 
barred from the mails under the fraud 
order. Some member of Congress would 
do this country a great service if he would 
start a movement to compel the army and 
navy to keep within the bounds of truth 
in advertising for recruits. 


Ralph W. Westcott, Camden (N.J.) 

At the end of yesterday’s office work 
I found myself overwhelmed with the 
fatigue, boredom and loneliness that usu- 
ally tempt a young bachelor into the 
oblivion of gay company. It happened 
that all the requisites of a good time that 
I could think of were physically out of 
reach. I came, therefore, reluctantly 
home to face a dull and aimless evening. 

I had reckoned without my Harprr’s, 
however. Its tasteful cover invited me 
and I found a companionship within suffi- 
cient to evoke this little outburst of 
appreciation. Refinement, seriousness, 
good sense, fun;—stimulating and deep- 
ening one’s interest in the great game 
we all play together—I looked up from 
the well-printed pages and found fresh 
meanings in the old home things about 
me. 


The Providence (R. I.) Journal 
Naturally, the versatile editor of 
Harper’s WEEKLY may derive some 
gratification from  blushingly placing 
himself in the class with Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Longfellow, but he can 
scarcely justify his own structural errors 
by citing others of greater distinction. 


Havana (Neb.) Bee 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press does Mr. 
Norman Hapgood the gross injustice 
of saying that he is “one of the leaders” 
of the feminist movement, when, as 
a matter of fact, he is “‘the” leader. 
Why not be fair to the fair? 


John Graham Brooks, Cambridge (Mass.) 
You are lighting up the way for all 
of us. 


Robert Herrick, Chicago Sunday Tribune 
The Emersonian right-mindedness of 
the new HarpEr’s. 
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=—==[IUDSON Sie Os 
The )S1x of Tomorrow 


Hudson engineers, headed by Howard E. Coffin, won fame for the Hudson 
by looking ahead. They see your trends first, and meet them. You 
find them always—as in this Six-40—building the cars of tomorrow. 


HEN you wanted a Four 
W under $3,000, Howard 
E. Coffin first built it. 

When you wanted a quality Four 
under $2,000, Howard E. Coffin 
was first to supply it. 

When you turned to Sixes, and 
wanted a Six under $3,000, last 
years HUDSON Six-54 was the 
first to give it to you. 

And now, when Sixes are the 
vogue—when you want a light Six, 
an economical Six, a Six under 


$2,000—here it comes for $1,750 
in this new-type HUDSON Six-40. 


Tomorrow’s Wants 


Tomorrow, men who pay over 
$1,500 will not be content without 
Sixes. Note the present overwhelm- 
ing trend. 

Five miles in a Six will win any 
man—by its smoothness, its lack of 
vibration, its flexibility, its reduction 
of gear-shifting. The men who don't 
crave Sixes now simply never drove 
one. 


But men of tomorrow will demand 
quality Sixes, for low-grade cars are 
not worth having long. 

They will demand low operative 
cost. And that means a Six with 
our new-type motor—the  small- 
bore, long-stroke motor found in the 
HUDSON Six-40. It is breaking 
all economy records, size and power 
considered. 

They will demand the utmost in 
beauty and equipment. And they 
will, above all, demand lightness. 


What Lightness Means 


The HUDSON Six-40 weighs 
2,980 pounds, certified railroad 
weight. Suppose a car of like size 


and power weighs 1,000 pounds 


more. ‘That is equal to six extra 
passengers. Suppose it weighs only 
450 pounds more. You might as 
well carry three extra passengers for 
every mile you drive. There is the 
same extra fuel cost, the small extra 
wear on tires. 

HUDSON engineers have given 
you here super-strength with light- 
ness. All by better materials, better 
designing, and by this new-type 
motor. And they give you that 
modesty in size to which men of 
Yet with 
ample room and two extra tonneau 
seats. 


tomorrow are coming. 


Tomorrow’s Beauty 


Tomorrow the streamline body— 
now European vogue—will be the 
And here it 
is in the most distinguished type. 


only acceptable body. 


Tomorrow all the new ideas in 
equipment which we cite below will 
be required in high-grade cars. Yet 
some of the best are found today in 


HUDSON ears alone. 


Tomorrow’s Price 


And tomorrow men won't pay 
the HUDSON price for a lesser 
type of car. If we can give so much 
for $1,750, others must. Here, in 
every detail, is the best that we can 
Here is the car which leads 
this year in the main things that you 
seek. And the price is below any 
quality car, whatever the type, in 
this class. 


Our Larger Six-54 


We build on the same lines the 
new HUDSON Six-54. In design, 
finish and equipment these two cars 
are almost identical. But the Six-54 
has a 135-inch wheelbase and more 


power. The price is $2,250. 


give. 


Your local Hudson dealer 
shows this new-type Six. Go 
see it early, for even now 
we are far behind on orders. 
Howard E. Coffin’s 55-page 
book will be mailed to you on 
request. 


HUDSON Six-40 $1,750 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 

Seats up to 7 Passengers. 

Two disappearing seats. 

Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of front 
door. 

““One-Man” top made of Pan- 
tasote. 

Quick-adjusting curtains. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7837 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Dimming searchlights. 

Concealed hinges. 

Concealed speedometer gear. 

Delco patented system of electric 
lighting and starting. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 


Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 


Electric horn— license carriers— 
tire holders—trunk rack - tools. 

Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Wire wheels, with extra wheel, 
$75 extra. 

Standard roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to 


an open roadster, $1,950. 
(325) 
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